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PLACE is a sampling of reports from Australia’s new settlers outside the 
cities. Here individuals, family groups and communities tell you about the 
place in which they have chosen to live, what it’s like to live there, their 
experiences and something also of the growing conditions, climate, geology, 
history and geography. 
These 20th century pioneers are changing the face of Australia in a way that 
is less aggressive than their forebears, but just as self-reliant. 
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FRONT COVER: Top left: In the 
snow at Warm Corners, Bonang, 
Victoria. Top right and bottom 
left: two glimpses of Kohinur 
Commune at Main Arm, NSW. 
Bottom right: Peter Thorne at the 
forge at Gundaroo Store, NSW. 
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established іп 1972, pre- changes which follow commended are those we 
sents a range of natural when you are in true with think relevant. 
lifestyles. It is intended as nature. Most 1978 subsċrip- 


a key to sources, practical 
ideas, alternatives and 
self-sufficiently. 

It is concerned with 
non-polluted living and 
growing, the back-to-the- 
earth movement, surviving 
in the city, the bush, food 


Let us lead you up 
Earth Garden's path to the 
good life. 

We dont have ad- 
vertisements їп Earth 
Garden. That way we're 
not influenced by any 
vested interests. Books, 
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tions to Earth Garden ex- 
pire with this issue. Make 
sure you will receive Ac- 
cess 2 (Earth Garden 25) 
in December by sending 
$3.50 to: Earth Garden, 
PO Box 378, Epping, 
NSW 2121. 


WILD 


Lacking guides (like Earth Garden), early 
drop-outs like us ran a risk of spoiling a 
simple life. 

The emphasis of society was so different, 
then. 


FOXGROUND, N.S.W. 
By Mare Carter 

Twenty-five years ago, Jeff Carter and | formed a 
partnership, based on a mutual desire to create a 
different kind of life from that of our peers. 

In the mid 1950’s, most Sydney young couples 
willingly tied themselves to life-long career jobs. Like 
sheep following each other over a cliff, they undertook a 
long debtors programme to acquire a suburban block, a 
house (often of mediocre design and materials), an 
ever-growing household of furniture and gadgets, anda 
succession of motor cars. Their time and energies were 
committed, from the start, to what seemed to us a 
fruitless pattern. A voluntary life-sentence to 
conformity. 


COUNTRY 


In those days, there were no guidelines for 
alternatives to that all-pervading norm. Brashly, we 
improvised, following our own instincts. We both had 
itchy feet, a curiosity about how the folk beyond the 
horizon lived, and a passionate urge for a natural, 
unconstrained environment in which to exercise our 
imaginations. 

We started a family on a weedy bush block fronting 
Port Hacking, in a hideaway sparsely populated with 
battlers and individualists. From there, on a shoestring, 
we plied our trade of freelance photo journalism, 
specialising in the outback. Gradually, suburbia came 
creeping through our gum woods, and we decided to 
move further out. 

It was luck that brought us to Foxground, 140 
kilometres from Sydney, on the south coast. Here we 
discovered a rundown ex-dairy farm, for sale fairly 
cheap. 

It had five creeks, a huge lovely waterfall, and sub- 
tropical rainforest threatening to engulf the paddocks. 
The vendor felt lucky to find us. No one else wanted to 
buy the place. It was considered too steep for the new 
mechanised farming methods which were all the go in 
the fertile Illawarra and Shoalhaven valleys. 

A 100 year old farmhouse was on the property, with 
dinky attic bedrooms ideal for our children. There was a 
blacksmith's forge and bellows in one of the barns, and 
a stone dairy with electricity and pure running water, 
ideal for a photographic dark room. Access to the farm 
was via a roller-coaster dirt track, which ensured 
privacy, yet just a kilometre or so away, the school bus 
called daily. We thought we had found paradise. 

Our first five years were devoted to agriculture and 
to trying to recapture the romance we associated with 
the ‘‘good old days’’. We discovered there was a mighty 
lot of hard work to living in the romantic old ways. Not 
that we begrudged it. We revelled in the exercise. But 
we were linked to the ‘‘modern’’ world by a need to earn 
money, in a way that our 19th century idols were not. 

Jeff wrote a weekly column for a national magazine, 
and gradually stitched together his writings into books. I 
wrote for magazines, too. 

We wrote about our pioneering life-style. But there 
was not much interest in dropping out of city life in 
those days. Not yet. Editors preferred pieces about our 
speciality, the outback. This entailed travelling, which 
took time and money. 

Everything took money. Fruit trees, fencing, 
vegetable seeds, tools, super-phosphate and special 
grasses to upgrade our run-down paddocks as 
prescribed by the local agronomist. We paid out for day 
old calves from a neighbouring dairy stud, plus 
expensive milk concentrate to rear them, vet's fees and 
soon. 

At first we tried making our own implements with 
the forge, and cut our own timber for fenceposts and 
building repairs. But it all took more time than we could 
spare. And besides, it was the era of new ‘‘scientific’’ 
farming. New methods, expensive but time saving, and 
labour-saving machinery, were the news dominating the 
rural newspapers and the conversation of the locals. We 
were no more immune to the trend than were our old- 


fashioned farming neighbours. We were all suckered in, 
to spend money toward increased production. 

Luckily, we dropped out of the rural rat-race, too. 
We abandoned costly insecticides and schemes to 
purchase tractors. Left the chain saw and flame- 
throwers in the shed, and reconciled ourselves to the 
inevitable encroachment of jungle on the steep slopes 
of our farm. Only the paddocks on the ridge-tops would 
be kept for grazing. The rest could return to its natural 
state. 

We had our property declared a private Wildlife 
Refuge. The government issued us with a number and 
some green signs forbidding shooters, dogs or fern- 
stealers. We began to look after injured and orphaned 
native animals, releasing them onto our sanctuary when 
they were fit to cope. Our aim was to re-populate 


Foxground with wildlife which had been shot or chased 
out. 

As more of the surrounding farms became cleared, 
we realised the value of our patch of natural rainforest 
as habitat and protected breeding ground. Gradually, 
kangaroos, wallabies and wombats supplanted cattle on 
our farm. We spent more time caring for wild animals 
than domestic ones. 

We continued to journey through the inland at 
intervals, finding stories in the dry places, the red 
lonely lands, the remote grey vastness. Our lush green 
haven on the coastal slopes was a joy to come home to. 
With a dozen books in print, Jeff decided to begin 
making films for television. | was all for the project. We 
converted a barn to an editing studio and mustered the 
youngsters, now in young adulthood. 


Vandal and Thor Carter at work on the brush-thatched slab hut which houses the theatre and 
museum at Wild Country Park. A hose over the thatch releases water, keeping the hut constantly 
cool even in the hottest weather. PHOTO: JEFF CARTER. 
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But here we nearly blew our sweet simple life. We 
became atuned to the frantic tempo of the film labs, TV 
studios, the repayment schedules of money-lenders. 
There was no time for vegetable growing, bottling, or 
even for just enjoying the view and the conversations of 
the birds. We had to work like crazy to complete our 
project. When we had а mini-series of six 
documentaries, under the title of Wild Country (from 
Jeff’s book and magazine columns), we called a halt. 

With the help of our sons, we created a park on six 
of our 43 hectares, the portion closest to the road. 
Having already lost our privacy, due to the opening up 
of our area, we thought we could afford to invite the 
public, in modest numbers, to share part of our 
sanctuary. 

We opened a slab hut theatre in which to show our 
films. The thick planks in the walls, hand-hewn a 
century ago, and a brush-covered roof cooled by 
running water, make the theatre building a pleasant 
place. We published a little guide to the rain-forest 
walks along the creekbed, and some of the hand-reared 
native animals living quietly here intrigue visitors. The 


enterprise provides modest employment for some 
members of our family, and brings us in contact with 
people interested in nature preservation. 

Gradually we have slowed and simplified our lives 
again, bringing us back to the tempo of the seasons, 
and the small joys of eating food grown by one’s own 
labour, on one’s own land. 

Sadly, some of our original neighbours have not 
been so fortunate as we have. Most of the family farms 
have been sold. The once genuine livers of the simple 
rural life have been forced, through over-capitalisation 
and a vain attempt to match the modern trend, to leave 
the land. Their properties have been subdivided and 
resold by speculators. Prices rise daily. You have to be 
fairly rich now, to purchase a hobby tarm and pursue tne 
sort of quiet life we aspire to up in wild country. 


Mare and Jeff Carter are the authors of a string 
of books and articles about travelling in Australia, in- 
cluding Wild Country, Wild Animal Farm, Outback 
in Focus and New Guide to Central Australia. 


Gundaroo Store 


GUNDAROO, NSW 
By Jenny Thorne 


We can honestly say that we are completely 
happy with our life in Gundaroo. 

We've been lucky. Three years ago we moved 
from the city to this tiny village, about 26 miles from 
Canberra. It's a lovely place, which has changed 
little in the past 50 years — progress has just gone 
by Gundaroo. 

Although there is a population of about 70 and a 
lot of farms in the area around, there is no general 


store in the town. All provisions not homegrown have 
to be brought in — although you can buy milk at the 
Post Office and petrol at the wine bar! The children: 
go to a one-teacher school. 

Life in Gundaroo has a very relaxed pace. In the 
past it was once a thriving town, supporting two large 
general stores, two churches and a population of 
about 400. It was a major coach stop on the 
Queanbeyan-Goulburn run. Some gold was 
discovered late in the 19th century and Ben Hall and 
other bushrangers were active in the area. 

When we opened the doors of the Gundaroo 


Store as a handcraft gallery our families and friends 
thought we were mad. So did the locals. We weren't 
too sure ourselves, so we rented the store and drove 
to Queanbeyan to teach during the week and 
opened the gallery at weekends. 

It was just a hobby. But in four months | had 
resigned from teaching and in a year we had sold 
our home in Sydney and bought our home in 
Gundaroo. We still open only on Saturdays and 
Sundays. This leaves the rest of the week to work as 
we please, but of course the occasional passer-by is 
always welcome. 

When we opened in January 1975 we had a 
small, but good quality stock. We now have 
craftsmen from as far away as Adelaide bringing 
their work. We must have 70 to 80 suppliers, 
representing most crafts and we are always on the 
lookout for new ones. That's one of the best parts of 
our life — we are always meeting new and 
interesting people. 

Each year we have a Craft Festival in which, for 
one weekend, craftsmen come from everywhere to 
demonstrate their work. The crafts people find it 
interesting working with each other and our visitors 
enjoy watching them and sometimes joining in. The 
queues last year to try wood turning and the forge 
were very long indeed! 

We also serve Devonshire Teas. Peter's scones, 
cooked on the wood-fired stove, are becoming well- 
known — too popular some weekends! 

Last year we bought the century old slab hut 
next door. In the 1880's it was used by a lady who 
sold sweets to the local children. We've reopened it 
and named it Sally Paskin's Store after her. We've 
tried to recreate an "old world" feeling there. We sell 
home-made jams and pickles, soaps, old fashioned 
boiled sweets, honey, herbs, lavender products and 
farm kitchen utensils. We're starting to build up a 


Peter and Jenny Thorne outside 
Sally Paskins’ Store at Gun- 
daroo. 


collection of alternative lifestyle books. 

The building is a typical early settler's cottage, 
with four rooms, timber slab walls and a brick and 
stone fireplace. Most of the original wooden shinglés 
can be seen under the iron roof. The rafters are 
round logs. It was in fairly sound condition. Most of 
the restoration involved replacing the old 
newspapers on the walls (to keep out the draughts) 
and making shop fittings to suit the period. Timber 
for this came from another old country store. 

"But what do you do all the week?" many 
visitors ask us. There are thousands of answers to 
that. Basically, as well as looking after the children, | 
do all the shop work: bookkeeping, ordering stock, 
shop display and so on and Peter does the 
restoration work. In these three years he has 
converted a very neglected run-down building into 
something quite pleasing and made it habitable in 
winter by installing wood stoves for heating and 
cooking. 

He bought an old windmill to run our water bore 
(in preference to an electric pump). His current 
project is a large brick workshop, built almost 
entirely from recycled materials. In his "spare" time, 
Peter grows vegetables and makes stock for the 
shop. He only has time for wooden toys and some 
furniture at the moment, but he hopes to do more 
when his workshop is completed. 

Peter's greatest love is his forge which he has 
equipped with a hand-turned grindstone and a set of 
bellows made in 1896. He has done some 
commission work, but he would love to find more 
time to devote to this craft. 

As for the future — well, we have many plans. 
One high on the list is to find a resident potter. 
Another is putting our 1910 Marshall steam engine to 
work in some way — perhaps in grinding fresh 
wholemeal flour? 


. A village home 


LYNDHURST, NSW 
By Doug Wale 


We bought about a hectare of land at Lyndhurst 
from an Earth Garden land line and took possession in 
May, 1976. However, the land had been rezoned non- 
urban 1B without the knowledge of the previous owner. 

We've been waiting since then for re-zoning. Non- 
urban 1B means that you need approximately 40 
hectares before you can build a residence and the land 
in question comprises six building blocks in what was 
village area about four years ago. The change in zorting 
took effect on sale. 

However, we're on good terms with the previous 
owner despite the State Planning Authority. He has 
proved that the land will grow good crops and | have 
been copying him and improving our land. 

In the meantime, we've bought an old house two 
streets away, but with even better soil. It has good 
sheds for a workshop and garage and a honey house 
and old fruit trees and vines and we like it more every 
day. There is plenty of room for gardening and | hope to 
build up to about 20 hives. 

| am still in the rat-race to a certain extent, as | am 
teaching in а one-teacher school nearby, but | enjoy the 
country life and am making progress towards self- 
sufficiency. 

The area from Bathurst to Cowra is long settled (by 
Australian standards) because the first road over the 
Blue Mountains was aimed at Bathurst (or did it 
cause Bathurst to be where it is now?). When gold was 
discovered the area boomed — plenty of money and 
free-spending miners needing food. Farming, 
bushranging, and other service industries followed, 
leading to permanent settlement — extremely 
permanent in the case of some of the bushrangers. 

Obviously, the smaller towns and villages have 
gone back as population has drifted towards the coast 
and to larger inland towns. But Orange, Bathurst and 
Blayney in the ‘‘Growth Centre” and Cowra, at the other 
end of my district, are all growing in population and 
plenty of new building is going on. 

The smaller villages still have pubs, post offices, 
stores and schools, police (some), piped water, 
electricity, phones, streets laid out and building land 
which is cheap by Sydney standards. Old buildings 
come on the market from time-to-time and may be worth 
doing up, if you can find employment locally. Of course, 
that can be difficult. 

There are about 35 primary teachers (my own field) 
in the area Blayney-Millthorpe-Lyndhurst-Barry- 
Newbridge, probably 30 teachers at Blayney High 
School, various aides, cleaners and caretakers, plus 
half a dozen school buses. There is also a small 
Technical College and a large convent school at 
Blayney. 

Blayney is the main centre for a radius of about 30- 
40 km although many people in this area frequently visit 
Orange, Bathurst and Cowra for goods and services. 


Blayney has four or five doctors, a hospital and 
competition in banks, pubs, stock and station agents, 
stores and garages. It also has a railway junction. 

The area generally is safe for grazing sheep, cattle 
and horses (depending on the market for them), 
provided you realise there will be drought, frosts, some 
snowfalls, bushfires, grasshopper plagues and 
whatever else can go wrong with farming. It is definitely 
colder than Sydney and the Far North Coast of NSW, but 
as millions of people live in places like Canada, USA, 
Britain, Siberia and Tasmania, most people should be 
able to survive in the climate. Frosts reduce insect 
pests and improve fur pelts! 

Pitt Street farmers can be in the area within three to 
four hours at the weekend and provide well-heeled 
competition for farming and grazing. They do employ 
managers, advisers, labourers and contractors and put 
a lot of their Sydney or Canberra money into 
improvements here. 

A big difficulty in country living is that you often 
have to drive for 20 minutes to an hour, each way, every 
time you find yourself needing something, such as your 
doctor, lawyer, bank manager, hairdresser, chemist, 
restaurant, steering alignment, music lessons, cubs for 
the kids, X-ray, teeth filled, airport, clothes . . . the list 
is endless. 

You may be dreaming of an idyllic pastoral retreat, 
but when you do leave the city are you really going to 
throw your customs and habits out the window? 

| like it here because of the beautiful scenery, the 
peace and quiet and the fact that | have enough room for 
my bees, my dogs and my garden. 

The old house on 0.2 ha cost $10,000 and needs 
about $3,000 more spending on it. | thought it was worth 
about $7,500, but the executors wouldn't budge. You 
wouldn't build equivalent facilities for $15,000. 

Seven established fruit trees gave us the most 
luscious peaches we have ever tasted and buckets of 
nectarines to give away. | pruned the grapes too heavily 
and the total yield was two bunches, but! hope for more 
next year. 

We had three meals of asparagus each week for six 
weeks and l've tracked down some clumps of wild 
asparagus to transplant soon. There are hundreds 
(perhaps thousands) or daffodils in the garden. I'm 
improving the land down the road with green manure, 
ready for next season. 

Last season | let a few lettuces go to seed, 
harvested some seed ard let the rest blow over the 
garden. During the winter | noticed dozens of 
seedlings appear and planted many of them out in rows. 
Result: for about five weeks | had unlimited lettuce to 
eat and have given dozens away. One recipient brought 
along a farm-cooked jam sponge in return and another 
let me take a swarm of bees. All this for about an hour's 
work and no cost! 

All this is within 100 metres of the Mid-West 
Highway and 1.6 km from the village centre. 

Have you ever thought of moving to the country? 
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Hot and Wet 


HOLLOWAYS BEACH, 
North Queensland. 
Story & illustrations by Ron Edwards 

The pleasure that we get from living in a certain 
area depends more on the sort of person we are than on 
the area itself. 

We live on a beach in North Queensland a short 
distance north of Cairns. | would like to tell you 
something about living on the tropic coast, directing 
these notes to those who have never been to the north 
of Australia. 

| am reminded of something that happened during 
the last war. The American armed forces found that in 
every group,whether it was sent to the Arctic or the 
tropics, there were always men who couldn't take that 
particular climate. Being Americans they proceeded to 
create enormously complicated psychological tests and 
screenings to work out which troops were suitable for 
particular climatic conditions. 

Probably because of their complexity the tests 
were a failure. Finally some clear-thinker worked out 
the perfect solution. Each soldier was asked just one 
question ‘‘Where would you like to be posted, a hot 
place or a cold опе?’ This is the same simple question 
that anyone must ask themselves before they decide 
to move north. 

Hell, this is already beginning to sound like a 
sermon, but the fact is that there is nothing more boring 
than having to listen to someone who has come here of 
their own free choice, and having arrived, then sits 
around whining about the heat. What do you expect in 
the tropics — bloody icebergs? 

The first things to accept about the tropics is that 
they are constantly warm. In the inland it's hot, but on 
the coast the temperature is much more gentle. | think 


our yearly average temperatures range from 25° to 35°C. 
It always comes as a surprise to realise that Melbourne 
has many more days when the temperature climbs over 
the old century markthan does Cairns. 

When one mentions this to a  blue-nosed 
southerner they usually reply ‘‘But ours is a dry heat." It 
is and you're welcome to it if you like dry skin, cracked 
lips and flies in your eyes. The people who live in the 
high humidity of the tropic Wet season (about three 
months a year) find it no harder to take than a 
Melbourne summer. 

We have no spring or autumn, just two seasons, the 
"wet'' and winter. Winter is known inland as the ''dry", 
but this does not apply on our coast because there is 
enough rain throughout the year to keep everything 
green. 

The winter is really like the most perfect southern 
summer, with blue skies, warm sun and a cooling 
breeze. This is the time for swimming or sunbathing or 
going out into the bush. 

When we go out camping during the winter we don't 
take a tent. Rain rarely falls in the inland at this time and 
the usual thing is to roll out the blankets and sleep 
under the stars. We take lots of blankets because nights 
in the inland can be bitterly cold with below zero 
temperatures, always followed by a beautiful warm 
sunny day. 

Sea swimming is quite safe at this time, but it is out 
during the wet season. For just a few months, usually 
December to mid-March, the sea is not safe for coastal 
swimming due to a very unpleasant jellyfish called the 
box jelly which can kill. | 

During this time people swim in fresh water, or go 
out to the Barrier Reef. After the wet season the box 
jelly disappears for another year and need not worry 


winter visitors. 

What’s the wet season like? For a start it’s wet, 
sometimes very wet. It comes as a surprise to visitors to 
find out that it does not rain non-stop for three months. 
Sometimes it may pour down in unbelievable amounts 
for two days, sometimes for 10, then the sun will 
suddenly break out with blue skies and for a week it may 
be as if the wet season had never existed. 

Then once again, the rain will pour down for another 
session. 

There is much less rain in the inland areas, but what 
happens there is that all the rivers rise and people find 
themselves totally isolated for anything up to three 
months. This is no great problem because they know it 
is going to happen and get supplies in early. 

Let us now look at the land position. For some 
strange reason, people think that the further they, go 
from Melbourne or Sydney, the cheaper land should be. 
It comes as a shock to them to find that a choice block of 
land in Cairns is about the same as a choice block of 
land anywhere. In the real estate columns of our local 
paper there are often hopeful ads from naive 
southerners asking for 10 or 20 acres cheap with a 
spring or creek within 15 miles of town. Don’t we all wish 
that we could find that sort of land! 

The fact is that the coastal strip of north 
Queensland is pretty well taken up. The sugar cane 
industry is one of the richest and most stable primary 
industries in the country and every square foot of good 
coastal land is used to grow cane. 

Cane farmers are rich. They own home units and 
blocks of flats and when they talk about selling the farm, 
they are talking about amounts of money which you and 
| will never see. There are no land bargains to be picked 
up in sugar cane country. 

Behind the coastal cane farms are the mountains and 
beyond the mountains the inland. For a variety of 
reasons the inland country is not really suitable for the 
small settler. There have been many heartbreaks in the 
past 100 years and now the country is largely devoted to 
running cattle. 

This means that the best possibility for land is in the 
mountains, and this is where most of the activity has 
been going on. Because of the height, the climate is 
more like that of northern New South Wales and most 
people like to have an open log fire during the dry winter 
months. 

Someone should write about the exciting things that 
are happening among groups and individuals in the 
northern mountain areas, but not me, I’ve done enough 
writing for one day. 
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SEA 
PEOPLE 


DAINTREE RIVER, North Queensland 
By Tony and Fay Page 


We have selected North Queensland for what we 
believe are the climatic advantages. We live about 100 
km north of Cairns on the Daintree River and have a 
block of land on which we are growing a large variety of 
fruit trees. 

These include Emperor mandarins, limes, lemon, 
custard apples, soursop, coconuts, paw-paw. and five 
different types of banana. We also have marcotts from 
quality stock of lychees, a breadfruit, a couple of nut 
trees and a few Malay plums. 

We are working toward being, ultimately, as self- 
sufficient as possible. A co-partner in this plan is our 
boat. At the moment we are in the throes of building a 40 
foot Polynesian-styled catamaran, designed by James 
Wharram. If the sale of one of our Daintree River blocks 
goes through, we will have enough money to complete 
the boat and have her in the water within a month or so. 


With the boat we will have a means of economical 
and non-polluting transport and a method of earning 
income by fishing, when necessary, so that either by 
sale or barter we can obtain anything we are unable to 
produce ourselves. 

We are not dreamers, but have quite a few years 
experience both in land and farm work and we've built 
two houses at Balgal Beach, north of Townsville, 
entirely on our own — that is, we designed the homes, 
drew the plans, had them passed for Council approval 
and fully constructed them. 

We've also worked on a professional Barramundi 
boat and prawn trawlers in the Gulf of Carpentaria and 
spent a couple of years diving and collecting saltwater 
fish for aquariums. We went bust doing this. Although 
we had good specimens, we were unable to compete 
with the overseas product, because it costs more 
money to airfreight our fish from Townsville to southern 
ports than fish could be flown in from abroad. We were 


obliged to pay double freight for the fish to ensure 
priority travel — apparently these double charges didn’t 
occur on overseas flights coming into Australia. 

Anyway, we’re honestly not sorry that we no longer 
pursue this means of income, for although we took care 
when catching not to split up a pair, or take too many of 
a particular type, we found that some of the fish became 
really friendly and trusting. This happened when we 
regularly visited their section of the reef (for most small 
fish have a limited territory of reef) and also the fish at 
home in our holding tanks became real characters. We 
didn’t like to think that they might die through lack of 
understanding or care about their needs. 

In diet we follow many of Kenneth Jaffrey’s Nature 
Cure ideas, but we don’t intend to become fanatical 
about it. About 95 per cent of the time we munch fruit, 
vegies, home-made bread and some eggs, but if we feel 
like some fish, or maybe a meal with meat, then we 
would have it. 

Rayna, now two years old, was reared fully breast 
feeding until 18 months, now is an avid fruit muncher, 
and has been extremely healthy. Living on a simple diet 
we've been able to make some interesting observations 
of the effects on Rayna with new foods. In particular, 
while she loves high acid type foods, they certainly get 
her keyed-up and this bears out the theories of Dr 
Feingold on hyperactivity in children. 

She absolutely loves pineapple, oranges, soursop 
and grapes, but if we let her eat what she wants, she is 
not able to settle down, gets tired and can’t sleep, 
though she can have unlimited blander foods such as 
paw-paw, bananas and apples. 

Did you know that raw pumpkin, either grated, or 
scraped with a potato knife, is very sweet and 
particularly nice in a tossed salad? We use the smaller 
butternut pumpkins. 

We make a very nice bread by using one breadfruit 
and about the same amount of wholemeal flour. Just 
mix together and bake exactly the same as for ordinary 
bread. 
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We camped out at Palm Island 
when catching saltwater fish for 
aquariums and built this shallow ski. 
We'd go out to deeper water by boat 
and used the ski to get in and out of 
the lower reefs at lower tides and for 
going ashore. Can you imagine 
staggering anything up to a mile 
over reefs carting all your gear? | 

If the weather was bad and ме ` 
couldn't go diving, we would spend 
a few hours collecting a huge 
quantity of large, black-lipped 
oysters. We eliminated the strong 
taste bursting the little sac inside 
the oyster that contains seawater. 
We dropped them into a little flour 
and egg, then into wheat germ and 
cooked them in a container holding 
some oil. We thoroughly enjoyed 

em! 


We have three beehives at present, with a wide 
variety of honey flavours ranging from a very light, 
slightly greenish tinted, mandarin-flavoured type, to a 
stronger sarsparilla from the tree of the same name 
which has a prolonged flowering. At certain times we 
get a dark coloured honey from the ti-trees. 

An interesting point: when we bought our block 
there were two hives which were completely rotten and 
had collapsed to the ground. From what we had read, 
we gathered that this should have made them irritable, 
especially as they had to contend with noxious cane 
toads and hassles from the ‘‘bee-birds’’. But a friend 
who helped with the first repair and clean out 
commented on their good humour considering the 
circumstances. 

Then we obtained a swarm from another area and 
began a third hive. These must surely be the most 
touchy, irritable bees around! Once we could walk near 
the hives with no worries, but now, as soon as you get 
within 15 to 20 feet the ‘‘guard bees’’ are out. These do 
not appear to be warning or inspection flights, just open 
attack if you go past a certain point. The bees aim 
straight for our faces, in particular our eyes. We have a 
lot of trouble raiding our Granadilla vine which 
flourishes over the beehives. 

We both have a very strong affinity for the sea, in 
particular our Great Barrier Reef. With the land, our 
land, growing our food, combined with the freedom of 
the wind and sea (especially for what is under the 
surface), we feel that we shall have a very full and happy 
lifestyle. 

But we have more than a casual ‘‘fear’’ inside us for 
the complete unthinking of the majority of homo 
sapiens. |f, by bettering our way of living and 
simplifying our eating habits, plus modifying our wants . 
from our real needs, we can set any kind of example to 
others, in particular our daughter Rayna, about caring 
for others and caring about our land and our world, then 
we'll feel that we are contributing our little bit toward a 
better PLACE. : 


Hills and gullies 


BYFIELD, CENTRAL QUEENSLAND 
By Keith Jaffray 

The Byfield area was first settled in 1885 by families 
of Swiss descent who migrated from the Swiss colony 
of Bessarabia in southern Russia. 

They took up blocks of 160 acres each and worked 
together clearing their land to establish crops of citrus 
and banana. Their homes were built of slabs from the 
forest trees and the roofs were of bark. 

Those pioneer settlers had only horse and waggon. 
The distance to Rockhampton must have presented 
them with many problems in this remote, sub-tropical, 
forested hill land. 

Byfield is 25 miles north of Yeppoon, which is op the 
coast north of Rockhampton. The farming area is about 
10 miles from the Coral Sea, nestling into the Coast 
Range, whose highest peak in the Byfield area is Mt 
Parnassus, which rises to 2152 feet above sea level. 

Our climate is sub-tropical, with wet summers and 
cool, dry winter and spring. Daytime temperatures are 
warm if compared to winter in the south — July, the 
coldest month, has a mean maximum of 20.4° C. There 
are frosts on the coastal plain, but not on the foothills of 
the Coast Range. 

The Byfield area is unique. Half the farming 
community lives on the coastal plain and their crops are 
exclusively citrus (mandarin, orange and lemon) and 
there are a few small grazing properties. Vegetation on 
the coastal plain immediately below the Coast Range is 
dry, open eucalypt forest, with banksia and ti-tree. 
There is a large river — Water Park Creek — and 
several of its tributaries cross the citrus growing area. 

Along these gullies there is thick rainforest, 
characterised by ferns and thousands of native 
Alexander palms. The soil is very open sandy loam. 

Two miles west of the citrus farms, at the foot of the 
Coast Range and reaching up to about 900 feet above 
sea level, there is thick, lush vine and rainforest 
covering the hills and steeper slopes. Soil here is deep 
black sandy loam with decomposing granite underlying. 

The mountains run parallel to the coast, then 
suddenly hook round and form a U-shape. As they are 
close to the ocean there is a very high rainfall of about 
80 inches a year compared to 60 inches annually on the 
coastal plain. There are glorious views out to the ocean 
from high up on the ridges, particularly from Castle 
Rock (1320 feet). You can see several of the Great 
Barrier Reef islands. 

The beaches directly on the coast from Byfield can 
only be reached by four-wheel-drive vehicles along 
tracks through the coastal wallum scrub (Banksia 

serratifolia). 

Coffee plantations were established around Byfield 
late last century using Kanaka labour. The projects 
soon became uneconomical. Now abundant wild coffee 
bushes serve as a reminder of this period. 

Locals say that back in the 1920's and 1930's 
hundreds of acres of virgin forest on the hills were 
cleared and planted with bananas in one of the first 
large-scale banana growing enterprises in Queensland. 
However, competition from the flatter tropical areas of 
Queensland, especially Tully, have made large scale 


banana plantations redundant here. Today you can 
barely find 20 acres of bananas. Happily, the rainforest 
has established itself and the whole Byfield area is now 
classified as a flora and fauna reserve. 

The Shoalwater Bay district, a 500,000-acre Army 
Reserve on the northern boundary of Byfield, has more 
species of animals and birds than any other area in 
Australia according to a recent article published by the 
CSIRO. The report said the reserve is better managed 
than any other national park in Australia. 

This is due to its unique locality, being the 
northermost limit of many temperate species, the 
southernmost limit of many tropical species and also 
housing many migratory species. 

The vegetation varieties in such a small area are 
astonishing. For instance, on our farm of 150 acres 
which runs from the top of the coast range in the west 
(altitude 1000 feet) to the beginning of the coastal plain 
in the east (altitude 250 feet), there is a mixed open 
forest of blackboys, wattle, eucalypt, casuarina and 
banksia on the very top of the range. This merges into 
thick rainforest with many varieties of trees down to 
about 400 feet where the land becomes more undulating 
and the forest opens out into mixed eucalypt. 

On one ridge there is a mono stand of ironbark and 
in places where the ground is boggy or swampy (clay 
subsoil) large stands of paperbark ti-tree are to be 
found. All the creeks are lined with palms and ferns. 

Neighbours in these foothills are growing 
commercial paw-paw, avocado and bananas 
successfully. We have observed that all tropical fruit 
and nuts grow well here and we are currently 
experimenting with 40 varieties of fruit and nut trees, 
mostly tropical, including rare exotics. 

We are establishing small commercial scale organic 
paw-paw, avocado, lychee and custard apple orchards. 
The climate also lends itself to many temperate fruits. 


Mulberries, strawberries, persimmon and some 
varieties of peach do well. h 


£ We have found 
= no problem іп 
becoming  self- 
sufficient in 
vegetables. There [ 
is land. for sale in 
the area, but it is 
\not cheap. 


LOST WORLD YOUTH HOSTEL 
Albert Ranges, Queensland. 


Story & illustrations 
by Tony Wedd 

Every morning when the milking’s done, a red 
enamel teapot is taken on a Cook’s tour of the garden at 
the Lost World. Into it goes a pot-pourri of herbs, most 
of them from plants given to us by good friends. 

Peter gave us the clover and lucerne seeds, Jo the 
violet plants, Cliff the raspberry. Laurie the Pub gave us 
the tamarillos. The Drapers in Beaudesert gave us the 
guavas. The passionfruit and paw paws just seemed to * 
happen. They must feel at home here, seeds from 
someone's dinner. 

Never buy pot plants. It distresses them terribly to 
be potted up for sale. Better steal them from a well- 
loved garden than buy them — which is how we got the 
comfrey. 

And so the pot is stuffed with herbs: lemon balm 
and lemon grass, peppermint and fennel, sage, yarrow, 
bergamot and borage, marjoram, thyme and tansy. They 
make a wonderful tisane. All day long it sits upon the 
hob — no need to throw away the dregs and make a 
fresh pot as you would with railway tea. Just add hot 
water to keep the pot topped up and it goes on steadily 
infusing through the day, free for all to help themselves. 
So our logo is a teapot spelling out The Lost World. 

That’s the way of the good Earth isn’t it? Herbs are 
given for our refreshment, a natural bounty. And in the 
same spirit of generous affluence, we pass them on. 
Money would only bring its poison. One day we must try 
our one dollar bills for mulch! 

Often the plants grow up from self-sown seed, not 
always where we ourselves would have chosen, but we 
eventually adjust. It makes for a chaotic garden, but 
that’s life. And it’s like that with the animals. Annabel 
the sheep ought by rights to have been brown, but she 
was given to us, so who are we to exercise a colour bar? 
Helen the house cow is blind, but then, that’s why she 
was a present to us. Jimmy and Judy the bantams and 
Tori the budgerigar were all of them donated. 

People come and stay with us and often offer us 
unstinting work to build and repair and keep the place 
going. Oh, yes, the red enamel teapot was itself a gift. Bat af the herb gardem 

Around the hostel is a collection of scrapyard 
scrumpings, people’s left-offs and a variety of gifts. 
Cane chairs we only had to mend a little, the steel chairs 
were a donation. We had a string-and-nail collage, a 
woven wall hanging, a paper icosa and a mobile of 
walnut shells made into little sailing boats. They were 
all part of the untidy-but-lived-in atmosphere, mildly 
scruffy, and the do-it-yourself-or-scrounge philosophy 
that is all part of living ecologically. The place was a 
museum of people’s voluntary contributions. 

And then the health inspector called. 

In conseqtence of that we had a letter from the 
Shire demanding that we paint the place inside and out 
with good quality gloss paint. We realised that once you 
start that sort of thing you must keep it up, and we do 
not love that sort of paint. There’s no way in the world 
you can recycle old paint, though | suppose you could 
try to make it up yourself without mining the sands at 
Stradbroke Island for titanium oxide. Paint is the 
manufacturer’s dream, ever obsolescent. 

| pleaded with the health officer and got our 
sentence reduced. Outside, where the passionfruit 
vines were doing well, we were excused. But inside was 
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building 
with mud 
blocks 


the dimpled, flip-side of fibro sheet, on rough-sawn 
ironbark and spotted gum frames, with windows of silky 
oak. 

Painting them every third year was going to be hard 
yakka and an infuriating subsidy to those who put up 
good quality gloss paint at vastly exaggerated prices. 
We decided we would have to line the walls with 
masonite. We stripped the hostel out, dormitory by 
dormitory. It cost us every cent we had in the bank, plus 
the income for the next three months. Luckily those 
months were an all-time record. 

Mindful of the Chinese proverb: ‘‘If rape inevitable, 
relax and enjoy it" we decided to have fun with our 
painting. Floral sprays embellished the blanket 
cupboard, grevillea sprouted on the cabinet and the 
chest of drawers came in for pretty-pretties. We built 
six-foot ladders to climb into the top bunk of our three- 
decker system — Peter Fayers must have made up over 
*half-a-dozen of them, with Belle assisting. Sue gave us 
a lovely pair of curtains which made the Black Bull 
finally sing. 


When we started on the Red Steer we could see it 
needed another window and a re-arrangement of the 
beds, so we sawed our way through the fibro and the 
hardwood, even the full length of a three-inch nail! In 
went an old casement that had been sitting around for 
five years for just this opportunity. 

So when we looked into the White Cow, with one 
small window and half the glass obscured, we 
demanded something better. Nothing less than pushing 
the entire outside wall and roof out another six feet to 
allow side lighting. The new window, recycled from an 
old court-house, has six hopper lights and a magnificent 
view of the mountains on the border. It gave us an 
opportunity to redistribute our beds, throwing in a 
bedstead that | rescued from the Cooma dump, which 
only needed tightening up with a monkey wrench. 

So it was that, towards Christmas, the common 
room/kitchen began to get a face lift. The cobwebby 
mobiles all came down and so did the huge map of 
Australia that was too far gone to rescue. We put up a 
big picture of Mt Lindesay that | painted for a show in 
Beaudesert for a $500 prize. It took me all of two days 
daubing, but the one that sold was a 20 minute splurge 
with yellows and browns that was fresh and 
spontaneous. One can try too hard. 

It is nice to have a bright interior and the accents of 
colour on the cushions and pelmets are enhanced, but 
it was a betrayal. The mild scruffiness was more 
homely. Of course we were forced to do it, but | don't 
believe it had anything to do with health, not for a 
moment. 

Authoritarians love to make us do what is daft. That 
is how they taste their power. We bob and we curtsy, 
salute and salaam. We stand up when we're 
comfortably seated, we bend arthritic knees and yes, 
incredibly, we walk backwards where we can't see 
where we're going, to please a big-wig. We say Sir, 
Ma'am, Your Honour, Your Excellency and Your Grace, 
expressions we would never dream of calling one 
another. 

Your Silliness would be a better name for them, for 
it gives them no satisfaction to have us do the ordinary, 
sensible things. We might do those anyway, unbidden. 
So it is not, as they insist, a sign of respect that we doff 
the cap, dip the flag and kiss their blessed toe. It is just 
a proof of how far we have been bamboozled into doing 
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the plain ridiculous. 

No, we wouldn't have done the job if they had not 
made us, but we rather made the best of it by enjoying 
ourselves. And so when they came to inspect, there 
didn't seem to be anything daft left for them to insist on. 
So they put up a sign by the campsite, saying that 
camping was forbidden there, but not explaining why. 

They had found B. Coli contamination in the creek, 
which everybody drinks and you won't find better. 
Everyone ought to carry round a gutful of B. Coli for his 
health's sake — it is trying to pretend that you can have 
a bacteria-free environment that is so crazy. People who 
come out of sterile hospitals can't survive ''in the field". 
They'd lose their immunity. They've lost their immunity. 
And the acme of the daftness is the assertion that 
Brisbane tap water is ‘‘fit’’ to drink. It almost certainly 
contains carcinogens, in view of reports coming from 
the United States, where the additives are probably the 
same. 

One component of the authoritarian's daftness is 
the drive towards doing the counter-productive. This is 
the Achilles heel that Ivan Illich loves to snipe away at, 
that teachers turn you off learning, that highway 
engineers cause congestion, that doctors introduce 
iatrogenic disorders, and so on. And the reason is not 
far to seek. If the authoritarian succeeded in his job, he 
would do himself out of business. But if he fails 
honourably, he can ask for more staff and more 
equipment to give it another go. So the budget for 
roads, health and education gets more and more 
burdensome. So too, this health department, appearing 
to prevent the contamination of the river, has only 
extended the pollution. 

Campers do not go home. They go higher up the 
creek where there’s no one to clean up after them, as 
we were wont to do. Or they go downstream, where 
their camps are more intrusive. 

Now the Parks Department have come and put up 
another sign, an appalling directory of dos and don'ts. 
These are the very people who, last December, 
proposed to build a helipad in the park! As if official 
vandalism could be excused as the deterrent to 
unofficial vandalism. ‘‘If anyone is going to spoil our 
park, it had better be us,” they seem to be saying. 

Now when we came to the Lost World we took down 
the signs. When I get steamed up enough | take other 
people's signs down too. ‘‘Fell a sign in '79"', | suggest. 
These buggers pollute, visually, verbally, socially and 
spiritually. All authoritarians do. And in this they are 
ably seconded by the waste-producing system of 
production. As P. A. Yeomans puts it ‘‘pollution is the 
normal functioning, over many years, of an arrogant, 


impersonal and inefficient establishment.” 

To avoid doing the daft you must drop out of the 
system, try to get along without money. They'll come 
after you, of course, compelling you to do what you 
don't want to do; which, by anybody's definition, is a 
daft performance. 

The sergeant-major bullies and raves on the 
parade-ground, terrifying a bunch of raw recruits. It is 
the very harshness of his manner that makes them 
‘nervous and mal-coordinated: he appears to be 
commanding the very thing he is making an 
impossibility. 

And this disease affects the Youth Hostel 
movement seriously. ‘‘Some wardens,” says an article 
in Choice magazine, for the Australian Consumers 
Association, ‘‘might be happier directing prisoners than 
hostellers.’’ But what's the difference? Modern hostels 
have time locks on the doors and time-switches on the 
lights; as nasty a piece of arrogance as | ever head of. 
That sort of behaviour makes people want to -be 
offensive. 

The article ends up with the conclusion that hostels 
are exercises in communal living. ‘‘We found that the 
best-loved hostels were those. with a friendly 
atmosphere. Nothing destroyed this atmosphere so 
completely as an overbearing and authoritarian warden. 
We also found that the setting of the hostel is more 
important than its facilities. People will put up with, or 
even enjoy, ‘roughing it’, in a beautiful setting.” 

It is good to report that individuals like Mike 
Higginson (Byron Bay Hostel) and Darryl Bellingham, 
founder of the ECHO movement, contemplate associate 
hostels like the Lost World. An active movement, under 
the name Green Hostelling is springing up, determined 
to do something about getting people out of the towns. 

Like a good, ecologically-minded zoo, the YHA 
should not be helping to make countrymen an extinct 
species, but helping to breed them and return them to 
their natural habitat. The battle for Green Hostelling 
began in Brisbane in March 1978 and it will continue. 

There is beautiful country in Queensland. Room for 
50 little, homely hostels along the Scenic Rim, in the 
Bunya Mountains and among the wold country of the 
Carnarvons. And this is not to mention Cape York or 
the Barrier Reef. 

So why do they close down the green hostels and 
build elaborate places in the towns? Because, it would 
seem, this is daft. А 

It is not what the hostellers themselves would do. 
And yet the Lost World is largely the outcome of the 
work put in by hostellers themselves. It was 
Queensland’s first hostel, back in 1964, when Bernard 
O'Reilly sold it for £200. It was equipped, extended and 
lovingly cared for by the hostellers themselves, and it is 
still this voluntary effort that is the heart and soul of it 
today. What a terrible thing, therefore, that bossy 
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people have taken over, issuing a forest full of shabby 
orders (shabby, certainly, when confidential to the 
warden, and not for hostellers to see!) and spoiling the 
communal feeling that really matters. 

The Lost World is not just a beautiful hide-out in the 
Border Ranges where we. bake and brew our own 
goodies; not just a sociable place where we do not fuss 
too much about segregation and lights out, but 
concentrate on creating a friendly atmosphere. These 
are the physical and social aspects of our life. The one 
that matters most is the spiritual aspect. When that is in 
order all the rest falls into place. 

So we don't worry too much about tomorrow, 
someone will give us something when we need it. We 
call it plummerising ... putting out your thoughts. Peter 
Caddy at Findhorn is past master of this method. 
Laughter hurts the authoritarians, so laugh on the very 
scaffold as they solemnly line you up for your 
execution. Laugh, because they cannot stop you living 
just by cutting off your head! The joke is all yours to 
enjoy, once you know some spiritual science. 

| know of a man who was sent out to Africa to report 
to the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United 
Nations on how the numbers of native cattle there could 
be decreased. He sat down and ordered a beer at a bar 
in Lusaka. 

Chatting to the man who came in and sat beside 
him, he was amazed to discover someone else who had 
also been sent out from Geneva. Also from FAO. Also to 
report back on the native cattle problem. Amazed that 
two different branches had sent two men to the same 
place at the same time to do the same job, he laughed 
with glee. ‘‘But that halves our work. We can do the 
same report. Got any good ideas on how to cut the 
number of native cattle in Africa?” 

“None”, said his colleague darkly. “Му job is to 
suggest how they can be increased.” Pistols for two. 
Coffee for one. 

Isn't that beaut? Perhaps, one fine morning these 
muddlesome, troublesome disturbers of the peace, 
these putters-up of notices and organisers of the daft, 
these nine-to-five tin gods with all expenses found and 
an air-conditioned office, will wake up and say: 

"Why on earth do I keep on running in a rat-race? 
Anybody else can do my job, so why don't I let them? 
It’s the real me I’m looking for. Life must have a 
meaning, and it can't be that of hastening the self- 
destruction of a planet. So I’m dropping out and life is 
going to be more fun.” 

That’s Tao, the Path to happy self-fulfilment. | like 
to think that Lowoyoho — the Lost World Youth Hostel 
— is a station on your way. 


LINTON, VICTORIA 
BY BARBARA SMEULDERS 

The sun is setting from the autumn scene, red 
wind clouds and gold fires encircling the mountains 
and silhouetting the trees. 

It has been windy all day. The caravan sways and 
Jane and | hope the annexe is not too old to take the 
stronger gusts. We have been here two weeks now. 
The camp has grown from the tin shed that was 
erected some months back, with the aid of a very 
good friend, to a caravan, annexe, vegetable garden 
fence and firepit. 

Under a tree is an enclosure with all the plants, 
compost, chooks manure and so on which we had 


carted on Eewee, our one ton truck, across the 


country. 

No sooner had we set up camp than a mob of 
inquisitive cows traipsed through and put their heads 
and feet into every nook and cranny. They looked in 
amazement as we shooed them away. This meant 
that our first job was to complete the sub-division 
fence or no camp! 

The fence consisted of 280 metres of three taut 
wires through star posts, which the cows walked 
straight through. Eewee trundled into Ballarat to the 
Stock & and Station Agents and we proceeded, in five 
minutes, to learn how to complete the fence, buy the 
necessary tools and equipment, hence arriving home 
with a load of goodies and plenty of bewilderment. 

However, desperation had the fence up in a day 
and a half, held in place by hay bands! The cows 
gazed at the new barrier and the two who had broken 
through never tried it again. Each day now we wire a 
couple of sections, so one day soon, the 280 metres 
will keep out an elephant. 

Our two cats — Willy, the white half-Persian and 
Pistache, the little grey kitten — were only in the shed 
for about an hour before taking off to explore. Willy 
disappeared and Jane was worried that he may have 
drowned in the dam, so we went for a walk, collecting 
mushrooms on the way. ` 

| hadn't been into the wooded gully before. As 
there were no floating bodies in the dam, we went in 
to have a good look. There we found some old gold 
diggings. In the biggest mine shaft Mr Willy had taken 
up residence. Now, every day, Willy appears at 5 pm 
for his tea and after a warm and a love he returns to 
his new territory, only coming up if we chance to visit 
him. 


Pistache is content climbing up the trees, chasing 
the chooks and keeping us company generally. 

Yesterday was our most exciting day yet. We 
found a spring of water coming out of the ground at a 
fair rate, about three-quarters of the way down the 
hill. We have dug a trench and a levee bank to see 
what happens. The water is sweet and we have been 
playing with some bits of pipe and basins to see if we 
can collect it clear. We estimate that it is coming out 
at six gallons per hour, continuously. What excitement 
— water! 

We are surviving with a 44 gallon drum on the 
shed and buckets from the gutters running off the 
caravan. The caravan tank also holds 16 gallons 
which | filled with a bucket last downpour. There was 
a drought here last summer and we had seen the dam 
dried up, so we watch that precious trickle and dream 
up schemes of what to do with it. 

We were lucky to have the help of a council 
worker to have a new access road made onto the 
property. Now we sport white gate posts and a new 
gate, with the gravel coming. It looks like the entrance 
to a mansion. 

We are expecting the builder any day. First to 
arrive will be the electrician with the portable loo (a 
Porta Pottie). Have you tried lately to buy a "thunder 
box"? They don't make them anymore and the 
dealers look at you in amazement if you ask for one. 
Until we can do better the antique chamber and a 
hole in the ground gets us out of trouble. 

How lucky we are to be near the tip — and not 
too near! With our plans for the no-dig vegetable 
patch two trips have provided all the basic needs. The 
local newsagent has given us all her old newspapers. 
So by spring all will be ready to go, especially if our 
soak can be diverted to supply our garden with water. 

The soil is of many varieties. On top of the rise 
there are a lot of loose rocks with beautiful red soil 
underneath; just above the dam is deep black clay and 
in the woods there is a gravelly mixture. 

There is plenty of timber for firewood, much of it 
fire size, only requiring collection. Jane has collected a 
pile around the vegetable patch and this is also acting 
as a windbreak. 

Of course we want to do everything at once. But bit 
by bit we are learning to wait and go one step at a 
time, which is difficult when your head is filled with 
golden dreams. 
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BUSTARD HEAD 
LIGHTSTATION, QUEENSLAND 
By Ron Davies 


I’ve been a lighthouse keeper for 
nine years. | live with my wife, 
Ann, and Tara (one year 

old daughter on 

April 28, 1978) at Bustard Head 
Lightstation, in a sub-tropical 
region 20 miles east of Gladstone, 
Queensland. 


We are on a headland, named by 
Captain James Cook in May, 1770. 
It’s surrounded by creeks, with 
names like Pancake, Jenny Lind, 
Lighthouse and Chinaman’s, all 
tidal. There are mangrove swamps, 
with their attendant mud crabs and 
a wide variety of fish, which are 
usually quite plentiful. 


This is because not many people 
come here, unless they have a 
boat, although one party arrives by 
plane every now and then and 


lands on one of our beaches, 
usually deserted and cut off from 
easy access by headlands at each 
end. There is no entry by road. 


1 до ashore once a year on leave, 
but my wife and baby can go at any 
time. It takes 20 minutes by plane, 
or 3% hours by boat to Gladstone, 
our nearest town. Our stores and 
mail arrive by boat once a 
fortnight. We order by the previous 
boat or by phone (radio telephone). 


Normally we would be able to grow 
a wide variety of veges, flowers 
and fruits, but the drought has 
stopped everything this season. 
We rely on rainwater only, and we 
must conserve our supply now 
(January) as we wait for substantial 
rains to replenish our depleted 
water tanks. 

The two families here are on call, 
between them, 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. We do normal 
maintenance work, like cleaning, 
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painting the light tower, attending 
to the engine and generator, radio 
distress calls and automatic 
monitoring of North Reef 
Lighthouse, 70 miles out to sea. 


North Reef is now an automatic 
electric station and was recently 
converted from kerosene vapour 
light which was manually operated. 
My first seven years were spent 
there — and Ann and | were 
married on the balcony of the 
North Reef Lighthouse on a perfect 
day in May, 1976. 

It is a low coral cay, about 50 yards 
by 150 yards surrounded by a coral 
reef three miles in circumference, 
about 16 miles north of Heron 
Island in the Capricorn/Bunker 
group of islands. 


After our marriage, we transferred 
to Pine Islet Lightstation, which is 
entirely different, being of volcanic 
rock which climbs almost vertically 
out of the sea, with hardly a flat 
part on the entire island. Pine Islet 
is about 70 miles south east of 
Mackay, from which stores and 
mail are sent out fortnightly by 
boat. 


The stores are lifted by crane and 
winched up a very steep railway on 
a trolley, with stores being 
dropped off at three levels for the 
three families there. Pine Island is 
still kerosene vapour and manually 
operated. This means that the 
lightkeepers are on watch 
throughout the hours of darkness in 
shifts. We stayed there only six 
months before transferring to our 
present home here at Bustard 
Head. 

After a year here, we enjoy our 
different lifestyle, away from most 
of the troubles of the ‘‘other world’’. 


Peace and love, Ron, Ann and 
Tara. 


WARBY RANGES, Victoria 
By Lee Stickels 


On a hot, dry, dusty day, with a 
foul north wind blowing, there is a 
sense of urgency in a fire spotting 
tower. Incessant chatter over the 
radio. None of the quick quips we 
are used to. 

Messages are short and you know 


what the other people are thinking 
and how they’re feeling, especially 
those crews who have to be 
mobilised if something does blow. 

The general feeling is: ‘‘God help 
us if something starts today.” I’m 
writing this on such a day. 

There’s a cameraderie between 
the fire spotters; an eerie, uneasy 
feeling, knowing that you are 
virtually the front line of defence if 
anything starts. Hours turn to 
minutes and ears strain when 
another tower calls in case they've 
seen smoke. А 

| wouldn’t say that these are the 


delights of fire spotting, but they are” 


definitely the days you remember 
... usually with a slight shiver. 

This is my third season in the 
towers in the past six years, all in 
the north-east of Victoria and all in 
different towers. There certainly is 
something about fire spotting ... 
the solitude, maybe, the sense of 
being king of your own domain on a 
mountain, the peace of the bush, or 
the odd day of pure gut excitement 
like today. Thankfully, they're not 
that common. Who ever wants 
another Black Friday, 1939, or Blue 
Mountains, 1977? 

The warnings of smoke go out and 
the hard work and heartbreaks 
begin again... 

On most days you do have the 
chance to pursue the quieter things 
of life. It’s so quiet at times that it's 
hard to get anything done. 

You are at the beck and call of the 
Forests Commission from the day 
they say start, that is the beginning 
of the fire danger period around the 


end of winter and, depending on the 
season, seven days a week, through 
to the end of the fire period, usually 
when the autumn rains come. The 
season can vary from two to six 
months, with no guarantees of time 
for planning your own year or 
budget. 

The only days off are when it 
rains, on no pay. 

Not all the towers are isolated and 
hard to get to. All of mine have been 
within easy access, so | usually rent 
a farmhouse and produce as much 
food as | can and try to lead a normal 
life. It'S better still if you live nearby 
permanently. 

If the tower is in the bush you are 
visited each week by a forest officer 
with provisions and live in a hut at 
the base of the tower. The solitude 
of this job does lead to boredom and 
loneliness, no matter what you find 
to while away the hours. 

Potentially, you can be on duty for 
24 hours, but eight hours is the 
norm, with more on bad days. Of 
course the main requirement of the 
job is to spot fires. This entails 
locating the smoke, taking a bearing 
on a compass and estimating a 


location on maps provided, or 


distances from the tower, then 
radioing this information to the head 
office. It'S better if another tower 
can give a cross bearing. 

The radio is the lifeline and talking 
must be kept to a minimum. This 
precludes getting to know the other 
tower people, at least on a personal 
basis. The tower people met for the 
first time in 1977, some after 30 years 
of hearing a voice. 

How to get the job: Write to the 
Forests Commission head office in 
each State to get a list of the 
regional officers, as these are 
responsible for employing 
personnel. Of course, they consider 
it better if you come from the 
country and in particular from the 
area where the tower is located. But 
don't be daunted — you have to 
start somewhere. 

Write to the forest officer 
concerned with relevant 
information, such as whether you 
are able to read a map, use a radio, 
frequent the bush and are used to 
being alone, have been employed 


by National Parks or related 
services. There is also a tower in the 
north-east ‘‘womanned’’ by a 


female spotter, so ... 

There are 38 towers in Victoria 
manned full time for the summer 
period and another 30 to 35 manned 
on very bad days. Even if you don't 
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get into a tower, there are the ''hot- 
shot” fire fighting crews, who go 
nearly anywhere in the State to fight 
fires. Nearly every office puts on 
extra people over the summer, 


mainly for necessary extension 
work and fire fighting duties, though 
all seem to be much sought after 
positions. 

Visitors are very welcome and 
help to make a day, but it does get 
lonely, even though you know the 
job will finish after a few months. On 
my side, | don't feel that the job 
imposes too much on my life. 
Between spotting fires there is time 
for reading, craft work and writing 
where І am at present on the Warby 
Ranges, near Wangaratta. 

l've heard tending a forest from a 
fire tower described as honourable. 
I'd go close to agreeing. Good luck. 


On the January day Lee Stickels 
wrote this story there were 150 
bushfires blazing in Victoria. Two 
big fires were still burning out of 
control two days later. 


Looking towards the bungalow on the hill, with 
the schoolroom at right. 
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FRYERSTOWN, Central Victoria 
By Colin Clarke 

After growing up in one area, and travelling through 
it, you get to know its limitations, advantages and 
resources. For me, it’s Central Victoria and this is 
probably why we have set up our home in Fryerstown. 

Central Victoria was settled during the gold rush 
and most of the farmland is grouped around very small 
towns. Ruins and fruit trees, bulbs and stone fences 
give a perspective of time and please the eye. Even the 
mullock heaps, eroded cliffs and slopes of clay and the 
green scrubby coffee bush have a rugged beauty. 

Fryerstown is very much a ghost town. All the 
shops and the Post Office are closed. A few 
foundations, a well or an old tree mark the site. The 
town is situated on the edge of a forest which, although 
mostly secondary growth (30ft to 40ft high), is rich in 
native birds, animals and flora. 

We have 10 acres behind the cemetery, adjoining 
the forest. It is in a hollow at the foot of low hills and 
runs onto the flat where the town is built. A lovely 
sheltered spot, where a short climb gives you a 
panoramic view for miles. 

The winters are fairly cold, no snow, but lots of 
frosts from March on (our garden is protected by the 
forest), about 20 inches annual rainfall (but drought for 
the last two years). Summers are hot and dry, but long 
enough to grow most fruit and vegetables to maturity. 
We find the seasonal changes stimulating. 

We built our house (without any building 
experience) using much second-hand and salvaged 
material as well as items we made ourselves. It is a brick 
and stone structure with slate floors and open ceilings. 

Windows of lead light (some | made myself, some 


repaired) as well as glazed doors make this a very light 
house. We can look out onto the bush and our farm and 
animals. 

Just recently we added a schoolroom and 
workshop. We have decided to teach our older boy, 
Dan, by correspondence as we’re not over-impressed 
by the moral and social teaching young people are 
forced into accepting from State schools. We built the 
schoolroom with field stone rubble walls, SEC poles, 
railway sleepers, beams cut from trees felled on the 
farm, brick floor and lots of windows. We love it. 


We are just getting the garden and animals sorted. 


out again after all this time. Experience has taught us 
that sheds should come before setting up equipment; 
six foot fences before goats; rabbit-proof fences before 
gardens and some house “‘luxuries’’, such as running 
hot and cold water, lights and a shower and sink to keep 
us sane and save time in the long run. 

Two seasons of garden experiments have shown us 
how we feel about setting it out. We can hardly wait till 
next spring. | think we should be able to grow about 13 
of our total vegetable requirements for the relatively 
small input we give the garden. 

Four chooks supply our eggs and two two-storied 
hives supply our honey and some for friends. We keep 
goats for milk and are breeding up to good milkers and 
quiet handling stock. We aim to keep two milking does 
for our milk, cheese, yoghurt and yummy custard. 

Гуе recently cut our sheep flock down to five as we 
don't have enough land to keep more. | love sheep. 
These more than supply us in wool, give us a small 
amount of meat and a small income. 

We have no desire to become self-sufficient from 
our land, but to produce as much as safety, sanity and 
time allows. 

We are both Christians and believe we should share 
our lives and what we have with others. This is our first 


Benjie feeding Lass, our Anglo-Nubian kid. 


priority as regards time. With this hope, a self-contained 
bungalow has been built on our farm by a church youth 
group, so that others too can come and share the 
beauty and calmness that is here. 

So far we have spent four years building and 
working on the land. | guess we will need another three- 
to-four years before we get it somewhere near our 
dreams. Patience is one big thing that has to be learnt. 

We have also learnt to live without electricity. ! 
particularly object to wastage in power and resources 
that electricity leads a family into. | see it to be totally 
irresponsible to the Third World countries, both in 
example as a lifestyle and as a use of natural resources. 
For lighting and refrigeration we use gas. | feel this is a 


‚тоге efficient system of getting energy from the 


appliance to the source. 

We rely on rain water to fill our tanks and dam and 
as the last two years have been very dry we have had to 
go ‘‘gently Bentley" on the water. Urs takes our 
washing to the laundromat in Castlemaine. 

Five years ago | resigned from teaching to build our 
house. Since building it, there has been no shortage of 
work — doing odd jobs, renovations, extensions and 
even complete houses. | sometimes wonder when | will 
be able to work on our land again. Very good to pay the 
bills though. | get so much joy from this type of work 
that teaching is just not on. 

Our family’s guidelines for living are based on the 
Bible, and following Christ has led us to this lifestyle. 
We find joyful living depends on trusting God for our 
goals (rather than in either the goals of established or 
alternative society). We have a strong sense of caring 
for this land and want to learn and practice all we can to 
keep it fruitful and healthy. 

But even more we have a care and concern for 
people who are being screwed up by today’s world. 

Shalom, Colin, Ursula, Danny & Ben. 


Danny (with shovel) planting Brussel sprouts 


Warm 
Corners 


Bonang, Victoria 
By Fiona Mcllroy 

We are at present a group of nine adults and five 
children, working towards becoming a co-operative 
soon. 

Our land is in a sub-alpine area, in the foothills of 
the Snowy Mountains. It consists of 800 acres, 200 of 
which is cleared. The Warm Corners track leads up the 
back of our block, where on a clear day Kosciusko 
gleams white on the horizon, 

On our first trip through the area six years ago, we 
saw two eagles close up, an emu and many other 
marsupials close to the road, which had very little 
traffic. There are grazing belts along the river, but the 
bush is overwhelmingly undeveloped. Our small river, 
the Jingallalla, provides drinking water for the farms up 
and down from us. 

Our neighbours have been extremely kind and 
helpfui at times when we had a sick animal or needed to 
know how to do something. When we arrived, 
coincidentally the ‘‘power’’ also came. They were the 
last people in Victoria to receive the SEC line and we 
have seen some of the effects over six years. The 
television in the living room has cut down contact 
between farmers, not to mention the phasing out of the 
local telephone exchange, which was a community 
centre of great value. 

Last year, the area became part of a pilot 
community education scheme called the Country 
Education Project, designed to help isolated areas 
become more self-reliant. One of the members of our 
little community at Warm Corners was appointed as co- 
ordinator of this county area, taking in from Orbost to 
Mallacoota, to Buchan and in between. 

The Project has arranged to make classes in 
woodwork, sheet metal work, weaving, pottery, painting 
and possibly welding, available in each of these areas. 
Local skilled people are employed where possible. 
Hopefully, these activities will bring locals of all ages 
and lifestyles together according to their interests. 

Choosing to live in a remote area has drawbacks. 
We are cut off from towns by 50 or 60 miles of winding 
dirt road, employment is scarce and involves travel and 
markets for goods produced are often too distant to be 
feasible. 

In winter, of course, we feel very isolated up here, 
because our friends tend to visit only in warm weather. 
Winter here is often heavy frosts and clear skies, 
beautiful if you are warm at night and work outside in 
the day. 

When my brother, sister-in-law and | bought land 
here in 1972, it was relatively cheap. We fell in love with 
the quality of the bush, with its gallant, rainbow- 
streaked tree trunks, braced to receive the snow and 
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wind. 

We didn't fully realise the difficulties involved in 
growing vegetables and crops reliably in a climate with 
long, harsh winters and short, sharp summers. We 
wanted friends to join us in caring for this land, but 
some of our friends moved on to warmer climates after 
spending a winter in a tent or a three-walled hut. 
Notable, though, is the impending return of one couple, 
now with two kids, after they tried living in Queensland 
and travelled overseas to see relatives, who say they 
want to return to us, to the changing seasons and to the 
song of the Jingallalla river (Aboriginal for "babbling 
water"). 

Our community has grown dramatically in the last 
year. We are beginning to feel capable of adjusting to 
this growth in numbers, partly because we have 
become attuned to the climate here, social and 
physical. We feel at home here. 

When it comes to creating a new social fabric from 
the threads of individual interests and personalities, we 
are all equally at sea. Every time we meet, either to 
organise co-operative work, or to sort out Co-operative 
affairs, we are confronted with another set of unforseen 
problems. 

This is the challenge that we face continually along 
with the challenge of an unusually cold climate — how 
to live in scattered dwellings in co-operation with each 
other and in growing peace with ourselves. | find talking 
with other people living in small communities very 
exciting, as it reduces the feeling of ‘‘is it me, is it just 
us, is it happening to other people?” 

The first year or two were far from romantic. We 
were living in a draughty old house set deep in the 
armpit of a steep gully, which cut off the winter sun at 
3 pm. Our first attempts at growing things were 
thwarted by: 

(1) goats, (2) shoddy fences due to, (3) lack of 
capital and expertise, (4) light sandy soil on the flat, 
where, (5) there were occasional summer frosts. 

We persisted for a while with frost-sensitives on the 


flat, raising them under plastic and planting them out 
cautiously in batches. But we are gradually moving 
tomatoes etc, onto the slopes, above the summer 
frost-line. 

This year one of our members planted an 
experimental garden of maize, lentils, soybeans, 
peanuts, tomatoes and beans. The first seedlings were 
knocked by a frost in mid-November (which was also felt 
in Bega). He replanted and now the tomatoes are 
ripening and the maize is cobbing. It remains to be seen 
if the peanuts will harden off. 

On the flat, we grow good crops of onions, garlic, 
carrots and parsnips. This year, we have our first small 
commercial crops of garlic and carrots. Our next 
problem is where to sell them without spending too 
much on petrol. 

We accommodate to the uncertainties of the 
climate by drying and bottling vegetables and fruit and 
we intend to dig a cellar for storing fruit and potatoes 
and for maturing cheeses. 

We have created a communal fund, which is a mere 
$5 a week, and covers bulk dry food, flour, oats and oil, 
as well as fuel for the tractor, seeds for improving 
paddocks and fencing materials. A few hundred dollars 
goes into the fund also from the sale each year of wool 
from 50 sheep and calves sold. 

Some of us spin wool and we are building up a black 
flock with a Romney Marsh ram and Merino and cross- 
bred ewes. We have eight milking cows, raised from 
two-day heifers and make yoghurt, butter and 
sometimes cheese. Other food produced includes 
eggs, poultry, mutton, pork, a little honey, apples, 
pears and plums from old orchards. It will be a few years 
before the fruit and nut trees we have planted yield 
crops. We have both vegetarians and meat-eaters in our 
community, but we all like dairy products. 

| have a field of multi-coloured horses — two pinto 
mares and three offspring. Soon the day is coming 
when | must sell a horse as a ''product''. | hope to 
acquire a good Clydesdale mare when | can afford it. 
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She would be used in a springcart and with plough and 
harrows, as well as in breeding. 

| have accumulated 10 collars and two ploughs, with 
bits missing, plus endless chains and blinkers. We did 
have a draught horse for two years, but he was crazed 
from bad handling at a pine mill and used to run amok as 
soon as he heard the chains clanking. 

Though he was like a Mercedes Benz to ride, witha 
wonderful suspension he was as expensive to run. We 
sold him. At present we use a tractor to haul, to cultivate 
paddocks and slash long grass for compost and soil 
improvement. We have begun Keyline cultivation 
programmes and had several dams built. But all these 
activities cost massive amounts of money and time — 
chronic scarcities. 

Each season has been a unique experience, 
beyond my wildest imagination. Our first spring brought 
us a bushfire. We had weeks of dry, windy weather. A 
neighbour was burning off, the wind sprang up and it 
got ‘‘out of hand’’, swept through our bush and stopped 
on the far boundary. 

As if this wasn’t strange enough, next morning we 
awoke to a miracle. We stepped out of the house to see 
snow crowning the charred tussocks. І rode back up the 
gully to discover country which І had never been able to 
ride through before opened up because the 
undergrowth was gone. 

One winter was drought, the next was three floods 
in a row. We never attempt to predict the weather now. 
The only certainty is a new experience. 

This intimate, remote place is a great teacher. We 
are learning to observe and be aware, to notice signs, 
rather than to expect or try to mould reality. If any of us 
feels threatened, trapped, used or inadequate, we are 
thrown back on our own resources. We are alone 
together and together alone. | 
` We are learning to sink the bucket deeper into the 
well to find that longed-for water, or in our language, 
walk back up the Jingallalla to find peace. The children 
growing up here already know this. 


Long Winters 


ABERFELDY, Victoria 
By Graham Code 

| first came to these mountains over 20 years 
ago as a boy with my father. Even then | was 
fascinated by their beauty. 

In later years | managed to buy some "flat" land 
from the estate of Elizabeth Clarke. She and her 
husband Robert were among the first to settle the 
district in the 1870s — the property was known as 
Clarke's Flat. 

When | obtained the land, blackberries covered 
it to a height of eight to 10 feet. Using hand slashers 
and tethered goats we have slowly cleared the pro- 
perty. Our land is actually one of the few spots of 
freehold land in the district. The township area now 
mostly belongs to Melbourne's Board of Works, which 
are building a Vast dam on the Thomson River. We 
are on the other side of the ridge on the Aberfeldy 
River. 

Climatic conditions are extreme up here in the 
hill country. We have a short, hot summer (January 
and February), a beautiful but cold autumn (March to 
May), along, hard winter (June to September) and a 
sudden spring. In winter during the frosts, the tem- 
perature can drop to -9°C and the top winter tem- 
perature is consistently 5° to 7°C. 

You can see that we must work very hard during 
summer and autumn to lay in sufficient supplies to 
help us through the non-productive months. People 
who visit us during the kind weather say how 
lucky we are, but when the rain, snow and frost 
comes they take flight! 

Most people also feel the isolation. Apart from 
the two of us, there are the M.M.B.W. rangers four 
miles away. The post office is at Walhalla, an hour- 
and-a-half drive away. A visit to Moe for shopping is 
a two hour drive and we have a heavy four-wheel- 
drive vehicle as access is not always good during 
bad weather. Petrol and oil costs for the return trip to 
Moe is $10.00, so we only go there once every eight 
weeks or so. 

A few people who have tried to follow our lead 
and stay up here have found a number of things turn 
them off: 

1. Climate 

2. Rough terrain 

3. Isolation 

4. Lack of local employment 

5. The sheer hard work. You can't make a go of 
life here without lots of it. 

Basically we are homesteaders who sell off 
some ot our excess production to help us buy what 
we don't produce. We also sometimes have secondary 
school students up for holidays. We have outfitted 
some huts with bunks to provide rough but fairly 
comtortable accomodation. 

We grow a number of vegetables and fruits. This 
year was a good season for squash crops like 
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pumpkin, marrow, zucchini, melon and cucumber. 
Other vegetables which did as well were cabbages, 
potatoes and silver beet. But, as any gardener will 
tell you, it varies from year to year. What you miss 
out on one year, you'll pick up the next. 

This season we grew: 

Vegetables — cabbages, brocolli, sprouts, 
cauliflower, peas, beans, broad beans, silver beet, 
potatoes, beetroot, lettuce, pumpkin, marrow, melon, 
cucumber, zucchini, tomatoes, sweet corn, carrots, 
parsnip, turnip, celery. 

Fruit — currants (red & black), raspberries, 
strawberries, apples, plums, nectarines, peaches, 
cherries. We have about 150 fruit trees, many just 
coming into consistent bearing, as they are about 
five years old. . 

Herbs — Parsley, borage, sage, thyme, chives, 
various mints, comfrey, rosemary, oregano, chervil, 
Hawthorn berries and rosehips. 

Don't be deluded into thinking all these crops 
were winners. They weren't, but most were re- 
asonably successful. We've been growing our own 
produce for a number of years now and have 
eliminated many of our early failures. 

To those who are just starting out, let me say: 
don't be too disheartened with your early failures. In 
a season or two you'll be right on top of things. Ex- 
perience is a great teacher. When it comes to grow- 
ing produce you are always learning. 

` Our eggs are provided by 200-odd. happy, free 
range white Leghorns. Eggs surplus to our needs are 
sold locally and to weekend holiday makers. Daniel 
also keeps bees. He has 40 hives at present and 
should have 60 or so by the end of the year. The 
honey is beautiful and easy to sell. 

You'll notice from the list of crops that we grow 
no grain. We have no experience in this field, but 
want to start growing grain from now on. We are also 
keen on growing beans suitable for drying and us 
ing during the winter, such as cananelli, haricot, soy, 
etc. We're anxious for information on growing these 
crops under our climatic conditions and hope so- 
meone can help with advice. 

Cultivation is done by tractor and we use a dual 
generator to charge our lighting plant batteries. At 
present we are investigating solar cell panels for 
battery charging, but the initial outlay seems pro- 
hibitive. 


PHOTOS AT RIGHT: Top — A long view of 
"Larommi". Below — Graham cuts greens for 
the fowls. 


Daniel working with the bees. 


With fuel getting dearer over the next few years, 
we want to use a horse for cultivation and harrowing 
at first, then later for ploughing. 

We love piano music and we are fairly compe- 
tent at restoring player pianos, or pianolas. We col- 
lect and play piano rolls of three types — Duo Art, 
Ampico and Welte Mignon, or Deluxe for the Welte 
Mignon. Any reader who comes across these rolls 
may be willing to contact us and we could probably 
help people interested in these instruments. 

We are always interested in receiving advice on 
horses, crops for livestock, alternative power, or 
crafts. We are not vegetarians, but understand peo- 
ple who are. We subscribe to the basic Christian 
message, but have no prejudice towards other re- 
ligions, though we don't like people who push their 
beliefs or way of life on others. 

If anyone is interested in learning about bees, 
Daniel would like to have someone work with him 
from November to March. We could provide a hut 
with stove, light and general facilities, but we 
couldn't pay wages. Daniel is 17, but has worked 
with bees for quite a few years, but it's not an easy 
job to do on your own. If you are interested in work- 
ing with the bees and in the garden for those four 
months, please write to us with a little background 
information. 

We can always provide a hut and a bunk to peo- 
ple who may wish to come up here and live for a 
while and perhaps sell their craft work in Walhalla or 
Woods Point, also an hour's drive away. | must be 
honest though and say that we could only do this for 
moderately industrious people who could provide for 
themselves (and no dope smokers please). We'd 
naturally like to receive a letter before your visit. 

Peace & love to all, Graham Code. ‘‘Larom- 
mi," Aberfeldy, via Walhalla, Victoria 3825. 
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Tambo 
Valley 


GIPPSLAND RANGES, 
Victoria 
By Lesley Zolin 

On almost any road map of Victoria there is a large, 
green, blank space just right of centre. That space is 
occupied by the Gippsland Ranges — rugged, forested, 
criss-crossed by permanent streams which feed some 
of Victoria's largest rivers. 

It contains Victoria's snow-fields and some of the 
most bushfire-prone country in the State. It is also one 
of the few places in Australia where the cattle are 
brought down from the high country every autumn, and 
driven back again at the onset of summer. 

It is inhabited by sawmillers, cattle and sheepmen, 
and, in season, dedicated bushwalkers (it's too far from 
Melbourne and too rugged for the weekend dilletante). 

Increasingly, the area is attracting Earth-Gardeners 
and like-minded people. They are following the tracks of 
the sheep and cattle men who came in from the Monaro, 
or the gold-seekers who journeyed from Melbourne and 
Port Albert, buying up the small titles which still exist as 
a remnant of the gold days, in towns which no longer 
exist, or in areas with names like ''The Haunted 
Stream” and ‘‘The Butchers Ridge’. 

On the Eastern side of the map’s blank green 
space, the Omeo Highway connects Bairnsdale and Mt 
Hotham. For most of its length, the Highway follows the 
Tambo River, which has given its name to our part of the 
world, The Tambo Valley, about mid-way between the 
coast and Victoria’s highest mountains. 

From Wattle Circle, the Tambo Valley widens out 
and the rolling hills of its floor are cleared and sown to 
pasture — right up to the skirts of the surrounding 
ranges, which progress from pasture to cleared bush, 
to the full growth of Gippsland forest before they reach 
the High Plains. 

The valley has been settled and farmed for over a 
century, mainly by ex goldminers апа their 
descendants. The settled cleared area is rich in old 
buildings, huge ornamental and fodder trees (like 
Kurrajongs and Walnuts) around home paddocks and 
plantings of poplar and willow along the river and creek 
beds. Out along the Cassilis road, the township site is 
marked by plums, oranges, and paddocks full of 
jonquils, daffodils and iris — little else apart from the 
old mine workings mark the site of what was a thriving 
community last century. 

Even though it has been settled for so long, the 
Tambo Valley has areas of untouched (except for a bit of 
fencepost gathering) bush just on its outskirts. The 
photographs show views to the west and east of our 
front fence. To the east are the paddocks of local cattle 
and sheep graziers, with willow-fringed creek. The 
western view is of our own piece of ‘‘good sound box 
country" — a description much loved by local estate 
agents. Once past the fence, the willow-fringed creek 
reverts to a bush stream, with ferns, bamboo, 
blackwood, dogwood, blue-gum, bracker and the odd 


patch of blackberry. Similar country seems to surround 
the Tambo Valley. 

Like most of the Gippsland ranges, our soils are a 
mixture of the product of worn-down shale and granite. 
There are great bony ridges of what seems to be pure 
shale, and huge outcroppings of granite — the 
conjunction of the two makes good gold country, I'm 
told. 

On the ridges and steep slopes the soils are thin 
and poor, but most valley and creek or river flats have 
deep, rich, humusy dirt. On our 32 acres we have found 
grey sandy river flats rich in humus, dark grey to black 
Soils, granite sands, red clay, yellow clay and white 
clay. Often the soil differs in two sites six feet apart. 
Like most virgin soils in Australia ours are slightly acid 
and poor in phosphorous. Local farmers use everything 
from super-spreading to bio-dynamics and keyline 
ploughing to enrich their soils. 

The climate of the area seems to be a separate self- 
contained system, possible because of the nearby 
mountains. We have a nominal rainfall of 24 inches per 
year, but in the past 10 years it has varied from 15 inches 
to 40 inches. The best classification is probably 
“variable”. 

In Omeo (at the north of the area) the latest 
recorded frost is late December, the earliest the first 
week of January. Last year there were frosts in 
September which killed seedlings and damaged walnut 
buds all along the river-flat area of the Tambo Valley. 

Our piece of land is only about 150 foot above the 
river, but we had no damage to seedlings or walnut 
saplings. Our lowest recorded temperature for the year 
was —.75 C (measured under the front verandah) and 
the highest 41.5 C. We didn’t have snow — it supposedly 
snows occasionally but in the first week of 
September we could see snow from our bedroom 
window. There was a light fall on the peaks of the 
Angoras, our neighbouring mountain range. 

The sawmills in the local towns are there to harvest 
the Mountain Ash of the surrounding State Forests. Our 


own land has Yellow Box, Grey Box (the dominant tree 
of the area), Red Stringy-Bark, Yellow Stringy-Bark, 
Victorian Blue Gum and White Brittlewood (both of 
these closer to the creek), Kurrajong, Black Wattle, 
Silver Wattle, Long-leaved Wattle, Blackwood, She-Oak 
and multitudes of small bushy shrubs, orchids and 
wildflowers of other types. We also have two specimens 
of the Ballart, or native cherry. 

Almost any secluded valley in the area seems to 
have the same profusion of vegetation. Where it has 
been relatively undisturbed there are also the birds and 
animals which thrive in such surroundings. Birds range 
from Sulphur-Crested Cockatoos and Wedge-Tailed 
Eagles through Falcons, Gang-Gangs, Choughs and 
Currawongs to the Blue Wren and Scarlet Robin. 
Animals we have encountered include Grey Kangaroos; 
Black Rock Wallabies, Wombats, Echidnas, Foxes and 
Hares — | must admit that such a profusion of wildlife is 
sometimes unwelcome, particularly when it 
congregates around the orchard and vegetables. 

To sum up, the climate is variable, tending to warm 
and dry, the soils are variable, even the landscape is 
variable. The variability seems to open doors for all 
sorts of agricultural possibilities. Local farms today 
concentrate on livestock. The major animals are cattle 
and sheep, but there are also pig and horse-breeding 
concerns in the valley. 

Back in the days of the goldmines, the area was 
self-sufficient in food — it had to be. Locals grew their 
own wheat, fruit and vegetables, and stories are told of 
the magnificence of one early settler's watermelons. 

This legacy carries over to the present-day farmers. 
The orchard and vegetable garden are an essential part 
of the farm establishment, as are the chooks picking 
around the hay and machinery sheds, and the house 
cow and calf grazing in a home paddock. 

It seems that this little valley has the essential 
ingredients for almost any agricultural pursuit — except 
broad-acre wheat farming or rice-growing (and that 
might be possible in a good year). 


To the east — paddocks. 
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To the west — bush. 


THE OASIS 


CHICHESTER RANGES, WA 
By Bill Temperton 


I’m a recent convert to the self-sufficiency life and 
have a lot of work ahead on the bush block where Гуе 
chosen to put Earth Garden principles into practice. 

All in all, the land, in the Chichester Ranges, near 
Wittenoom, WA, covers 25 acres. It's in a volcanic zone 
and surrounded by hills. 

There are natural springs bubbling up right out of 
the ground. Already there are about 100 established 
date palms, planted by Afghan teamsters many years 
ago, when camels were the mode of travel in this 
rugged region of the Pilbara. 

Chinese market gardeners worked the ground at 
the turn of the century and I’m constantly stumbling 
across evidence of- their occupation. In places the 
Chinese painstakingly built dry granite rock walls to 
retain soil, to hold back stock and also, it appears, as 
duck blinds. Some of the rock walls still stand and many 
of their implements, such as scythes, old forks, pieces 
of metal, wire, nails and horseshoes are being 
uncovered as we disturb the ground. 

To convey the water where it was required, they 
used natural sloping earth drains, banked with rocks, 
into which they bucketed the water from the numerous 
soaks that are on the higher ground. The old timers in 
the district tell some pretty tall stories about the size of 
the cabbages the Chinese used to grow, but they are 
wonderful gardeners. | guess the stories could be true. I 
wonder if the spirits of these ancient gardeners are 
chuckling when they see me scratching my head over a 
problem? 

Fencing here has to be solid to hold out wild cattle. 
The wallaby and plains kangaroo are prolific. There are 
some unusual species of bird life, such as the ‘‘bwood 
bwood'"' bird, or north-west pheasant, so named by the 
Aborigines because that's the sound it makes. 

It’s about the size of a large hawk, has a tail the 
same as the English pheasant, a head like a turkey, and 
the predominant colour is brown. The bird is an 
ungainly flier, but seems unafraid of man and is a 
constant delight to see around. 

Also here is found the north-west kookaburra, 
which is a member of the Kingfisher family. This bird is 
coloured a brilliant green and blue, has a raucous call, 
only faintly resembling a laugh, and is also undisturbed 
by our presence. 

Wild duck rest in the quiet pools, while 
honeyeaters, finches and wagtails frequent the trees 
around our camp. The wagtail eats food scraps and is 
often seen chasing insects in the new vegetable 
garden. The mornings are the most rewarding, 
especially when the butcher birds start up a chorus, 
calling to one another in a most melodic manner. It's 
really amazing how much animal and bird life exists 
here. 

Now that we are on the brink of summer, everything 
is growing fast and my knowledge of my patch of ground 
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is increasing every day. | am trying to get a building 
erected before the start of the summer storms and, at 
the same time, fence off the area to keep out the 'roos 
and wild scrub cattle. 

The date palms are in full flower and really look 
beautiful before they set the dates. With the help of the 
family, | intend to harvest as many as possible. As the 
palms have not been pruned for years, this could be 
quite a painful process, due to the many sharp spines 
on the fronds. 

Perhaps someone could help me with information 
on how to preserve dates for resale? There is also 
another problem EG readers may have a solution to, 
namely white ants. The area is heavily infested with the 
termites and | am concerned they may eat out the fruit 
trees when | plant next year. 

In my trial vegetable patch 1 already have 
Russian comfrey growing, or should | say exploding? It 
really is galloping along and | am very pleased that it 
took so rapidly on unworked, humus-starved soil. It 
should prove to be a great asset for the garden, in that 
the ground is highly alkaline and 1 understand green 
comfrey foliage dug in helps return the soil to the acids 
side of the pH scale. 

| have access to plenty of cow manure, also sheep 
manure, of which liberal quantities should also help. 
There’s plenty of work ahead, such as two or three 
small dams in the spring-fed creeks and making lots and 
lots of compost. | am currently experimenting using 
date palm fronds in the compost. There’s an unlimited 
supply of fronds, but it may be necessary to shred the 
Stalks first. Гуе added the whole green stalks to the 
compost in layers to see if they'll break down. Am on 
the lookout for an old chaffcutter, which should do the 
job of cutting up the fronds. 

At least the hills built by the white ants will provide 
excellent material later on for making mudbricks, when I 
build a permanent house. 

Other people regard this land as harsh and 
inhospitable. To me it represents a challenge — | can 
see what it could look like in 10 years from now. This 
land is possibly the greatest challenge | have ever 
faced. I’m 51 years of age and I’ve tried numerous 
ventures, some failures, some victories, but this project 
will take the rest of my life — and what a wonderful, 
satisfying way to spend one's life! 

There's a special brand of serenity in working this 
unlocked soil and falling on the bed at night, too tired to 
do any more, in tune with the night and the sounds of 
the mopoke and the curlew as they begin their 
activities. 

This feeling has to be experienced to be 
understood. To anyone who is on the threshold of 
making the decision to work the good earth | say: don't 
hesitate; you'll never regret it. The harder the battle, the 
more rewarding, not only in providing for your physical 
needs, but there's a lifting ot spirit that's worth more 
than this materialistic world can offer. 

Peace and serenity to all Earth Garder. people. 


Above left: Bill Temperton and date 
palm. Above right: Bearing date, heavi- 
ly laden. Left: Camp area and shack 
almost completed. 


Right: Rock wall 
built by Chinese gardeners. 


niversal 
rotherhoo 
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THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
Balingup, WA 
By David Fosdick 


The Universal Brotherhood is situated on a 317-acre 
organic farm just outside Balingup in the south-west of 
Western Australia. The Brotherhood is a New Age Light 
Centre outworking, in a modern context, the essence of 
the renowned Essene Brotherhood, in which we see the 
ageless universal message of God to Man. 

Members of the Brotherhood hold no formal creed 
or dogma, but insist upon being just as free to make 
new discoveries in religion as the scientist is in biology 
or chemistry. The only form of religion which we feel is 
relevant is that which can rise above all divisions and 
unite men all over the world in one Brotherhood of unity 
in diversity. 

As acommunity we are managing our property with 
a view to becoming as self-sufficient as possible. Apart 
from vegetables and herbs, we grow cereal crops of 
rye, oats and barley. The soil here is rich, fertile loam 
which lends itself very easily to organic techniques of 
agriculture. 

We have a very good water supply in the form of a 
number of springs, plus two dams with a total capacity 
of 3% million gallons of water, situated in a valley 100 
feet above the community centre. 

Our orchard supplies us with an abundance of fruit 
from 10 acres of apples, four acres of nectarines and 
two acres of peaches. A small vineyard has been 
established and we also grow figs, plums, pears, 
quinces, oranges, loquats, bush lemons and apricots. 

We have market outlets in Perth for our surplus 
produce which helps to provide a percentage of our 
yearly income. Our farm management department is 
currently running a herd of 50 goats to supply milk to the 
community and is keeping 60 hens to supply eggs. 

The Brotherhood has a flock of 80 sheep which are 
shorn for wool for spinning and weaving. We recently 
sent our first shipment of wool to Perth for auction and 
we are planning to increase our yearly wool production 
to supplement our income. 

Since moving on to our property in February 1975, 
we have established a caravan park with 45 on-site 
caravans serviced by a large ablutions block built by the 
Brotherhood’s construction department. The 
construction group has also erected a community hall 
and a brick and tile house for the founders of the 
Brotherhood, Fred and Mary Robinson. 

Other on-going projects are the renovation of the 
original 37-square brick homestead, which functions as 
the community administration centre and the renovation 
and reconstruction of a number of transportable houses 
which will serve as family dwellings. 

The Brotherhood’s diet is lacto-vegetarian, but we 
do provide fish and eggs for those people who feel that 
they need it. We recognise that a healthy, balanced diet 
is the best form of prevention of disease. Although we 
utilise fasting and herbal remedies as a cure for minor 
illness, we nave no qualms about consulting the 
medical profession when an illness is beyond our 
sphere of experience. 

We have a herbalist/yoga teacher and a trainee 
osteopath who conducts a self-healing clinic for our 
members and guests. A group of people meet weekly to 
hold a spiritual healing circle as an adjunct to the work 
being done on the physical level of healing and 
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rejuvenation. 

We educate our own children and have personnel 
qualified to instruct the children through to tertiary 
level. Our aim in educating our children is to provide 
them with the practical and intellectual skills to allow 
them to unfold their unique abilities and personalities 
within an environment that places more emphasis on 
Spiritual values of love, honesty, trust, self-discipline 
and humility, rather than on a level of purely material 
success and achievement. 

We are striving to live a holistic way of life that 
unifies all levels of being and allows God to express 
Himself through us. Our function is to demonstrate the 
very down to earth and practical nature of spiritual 
principles as they applied to everyday life and in so 
doing, help to give form to the vision of a New Age of 
love and truth. 

There is no financial committment required of 
anyone wishing to visit the Brotherhood, apart from a 
weekly charge of $12 to cover board and lodging. All 
personal possessions are retained by each individual 
for use at their own discretion. 

The only thing we pool is our time and energy as we 
work together within a common organisational 
framework in carrying out the daily maintenance and 
administrative work of the community. We have no set 
formula for accepting new members into the 
Brotherhood, apart from a specific requirement that all 
existing members are in harmonious agreement with a 
new member taking part in the decision-making process 
which is a privilege enjoyed only by members. Prior toa 
guest being considered for membership, he/she has 
usually lived within the community for at least six weeks 
and has demonstrated an adequate comprehension of 
our principles and policies and sincerely desires to bea 
member. 

The Universal Brotherhood is not a ‘‘counter 
culture" styled community, for we reject many of the 
tenets of ‘‘freedom’’ espoused in the name of the 
search for an alternative lifestyle. We live life in the true 
freedom of spiritual liberty, while we regulate and direct 
our social associations to the end that we all might be 
free from acts of selfishness and immaturity through 
our creative and collective efforts towards self- 
improvement and self-realisation. 

Rather than suppress desires for meat, alcohol, 
tobacco or drugs, we simply cultivate a higher desire for 
a healthy, disease-free body and an appetite for 
wholesome, health-giving foods. Rather than suppress 
our natural sexuality, we simply recognise the morality 
of self-control and see marriage as a forum for a 
responsible sexual relationship. 

We cultivate a desire for modesty and purity in all 
our social associations, to the end that we may relate to 
each other freely and honestly without the interference 
of sexual implications. Rather than suppress our unique 
and individual personality traits, we simply cultivate a 
great desire for oneness with God, thereby allowing 
Him to express Himself through us. 

In all things we seek to outwork a positive vision of 
love, unity, wisdom, purity, honesty, joy, activity, 
humility and truth. We seek to create a better future and 
an improved social order by living as honestly and 
purely as we can today, both as individuals and as a 
group and by fostering a peaceful inner revolution, an 
inner rebirth, of a dynamic spiritual consciousness, we 
strive to ensure the unlimited and progressive evolution 
of mankind towards an ever-better future. 


Down to earth 
at Mt Oak 


MT. OAK COMMUNITY 
Bredbo, NSW 
By Brian Lavery 


The outcome of the post festival 
blues at Bredbo has been the mov- 
ement towards a living, working 
community. We were faced with 
many problems arising from the 
Confest, ranging from rubbish 
sorting and removal to returning 
hired equipment; from those peo- 
ple who were committed to a 
permanent community to those 
who were simply around for con- 
venience sake. 

Due to the festival service 
equipment being returned and the 
temporary style set-up of the Con- 
fest, certain basic needs were not 
being met and the gaps had to be 
filled, for example — no water 
pump, leaking structures, lack of 
security and storage space. 

It was obvious that without the 
security of knowing the land was 
to be purchased and with the limit- 
ed resources only immediate 
needs could be attended to. 

Planting gardens was begun dur- 
ing the Confest. These were ex- 
panded and maintained and we 
now have five flourishing herb 
gardens, vegetable gardens, 
(fenced, composted and planted) 
and a small orchard. 

A brief period of cold, wet 
weather emphasised the need for 
shelter, so that work has begun on 
an A-frame structure for the com- 
ing winter, utilising logs and other 
materials left from the Confest 
and material scrounged from tips 
and demolition sites. A pump has 
been purchased for water supply 
from the river. 

We have begun important con- 
tacts with the local communities 
of Bredbo, Cooma and Canberra 
and through the Bredbo Pub, the 
Folk Festival at Numeralla and on 
two occasions a food stall at Sun- 


day in the Park in Commonwealth 
Park in Canberra. 

Shortly after the Confest, sur- 
plus fruit and vegetables were sold 
at a roadside stall and in Cooma 
and a food gift was made to 
Cooma Hospital of the fruit and 
vegetables we couldn't handle. An 
administrative system has de- 
veloped, involving a bank account, 
book-keeping, frequent meetings 
and phone and letter answering. 

We have continued the first 
aid/healing centre and have begun 
a small library. We see it as essen- 
tial to obtain a truck and several 
possibilities have been in- 
vestigated. 

A management committee for 
the property was formed at 
Goulburn on February 4 consisting 
of 23 people, 15 of whom are Mt 
Oak residents. The rest come from 
Sydney, Melbourne and Canberra. 
Subsequent meetings have taken 
place and a major decision was 
taken to form a limited company 
to deal with legal matters affecting 
the property. — 

` Why аге we here? 

The setting and development of 
Mt Oak is no trivial task. It is an 
ambitious attempt to found a via- 
ble demonstration village based on 
better alternatives to certain 
aspects of the wasteful alienating 
culture we have inherited. 

We are not founding ‘‘just 
another hippie commune." We are 
attempting something much more 
special, much more unique. 

Our experimental community is 
sponsored by the whole Down to 
Earth movement. We are charged 
by the whole movement to 
validate in practice a wide range 
of alternatives,  sociological, 
technological, personal, 
therapeutic. We will be assisted by 
the Foundation, who will be our 
agent (and the agent of the move- 
ment) in mediating with many 
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persons and bodies outside. In due 
course we will be asked to de- 
monstrate our results and to host 
confests and seminars. 

Therefore we are not indepen- 
dent or autonomous. Nor can we 
afford to develop our village or 
our lifestyle haphazardly or 
thoughtlessly. We need to be 
sensitive to the needs (explicit or 
implicit) of the movement whose 
child we are. 

Our purpose is grand and let us 
not lose sight of this amid the de- 
manding details of daily survival, 
especially in these early days of 
settling down. Our DTE move- 
ment will hold us here to account 
if we fail to put all appropriate 
care and effort into our grand 
task. 

A FEW WORDS 
By Fire 

This is an emotionally sup- 
portive community where people 
are encouraged to help each other 
both spiritually and physically and 
to be open and honest with each 
other. 

The accent is on sharing — both 
joys and sorrows. For example: 
sharing one person's grief over 
loss of friends or loved ones, shar- 
ing the responsibilities or provid- 
ing community needs and also 
sharing the joys of simply being 
alive. 

As a result of this sharing, 
material objects — such as cars, 
tables, hurricane lamps and food. 
— are regarded as community re- 
sources, to be used efficiently and 
economically for the good of all: 
the idea of personal possession is 
discounted to a large degree. 

A very strong bond develops 
between people in the community 
— we love and respect and trust 
each other. We know our needs 
will be met. 

We are down to earth people: 
we enjoy wild animals such as 
echidnas, goannas, kangaroo. We 
enjoy sunrise, sunset, home-baked 
bread, chopping wood, growing 
herbs, laughing (and crying), sing- 
ing, dancing round the campfire, 
good food. | 

Our needs are simple and hence 
our life is rich. All we need is peo- 
ple. All people are welcome at Mt 
Oak: Won't you come and join us? 
Mt Oak Community, PO Box 6, 
Cooma, NSW 2630. 


COMMUNITIES 


BY LIONEL POLLARD 

The early 1970’s saw a boom in the growth of 
interest, by people from all walks of life and in all 
industrialised countries of the world, in leaving the 
cities and establishing a more simple, saner way of life 
close to the soil and based on a slower pace, harder 
work and healthier food. 

That these ideas are not entirely new is attested to 
by the shelves of books in our larger libraries which tell 
the stories of previous generations of back-to-the 
landers. Some of these date back to Roman times and 
deal with the attempts of rich and retired generals and 
‘governors, earls and dukes, to lord it over their slaves 
and unpaid minions. 

In more recent times there have been three periods 
which can be identified during which an increased 
interest in self-sufficiency has spread to a wider public 
than the gentry. There was the period of the Great 
Depression in the late 20’s and 30’s when, especially in 
the United States, Government aid was given to the 
movement and land was made available to unemployed 
people who could demonstrate some capacity to 
establish themselves successfully. 

There was also a growth in the establishment of 
sharing communities at this time, but these and the 
private moves appear to have been confined to 
professional and relatively well-to-do persons. 

: Flight from the City, by Ralph Borsodi describes 
his own experiences and the general scene at that time. 

A second wave of back-to-the-land sentiment 
occurred in the period 1955-1965 and was again confined 
largely the professional classes. In this case | believe 
the trigger was a joint reaction to the Second World War 
and the Cold War arms race. 

It does not appear to have contributed many ideas 
on community development or communal living and 
sharing and printed works from the period are largely 
,made of books giving one's (or family's) story. 

John Seymour's first book, The Fat of the Land, 
dates from this period. 
A browse through your library's stock of these 
enjoyable and informative works will yield some useful 
hints. 

There have been so many changes in the 
movement since then that | believe it warrants being 
regarded as a third period. A major difference is that 
interest has spread way beyond the professions and 
there is a very high proportion of young (under 30) 
people seeking the good life. It is these people who are 
bringing about the third major difference, which is the 
emphasis on sharing, co-operating and on 
communality. ` 

The ever-growing dissatisfaction with modern living 
is the main reason we now have such widespread 
interest in more simple living. You could compile a list 
of reasons from the columns of this magazine, without 
me repeating it here. 

By escaping from the city, we hope to gain more 
control over the actual running of our lives, bring a small 
area of Australian soil back to organic production so 
that we may eat healthy foods and so live healthy lives 
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COMMUNITY GROUPS LIST 
From: Lionel Pollard, 
7 Duncan Avenue, Boronia, Vic 3155 
Send 2 x 20c stamps 

Lionel Pollard’s list of community groups 
and co-operatives in eastern Australia is a 
collection compiled over the years from 
published material and kept up-to-date by 
constant correspondence. Lionel insists 
that in using the list, you should write first 
to seek permission for a visit. 

He welcomes feedback from groups and 
their visitors to keep the information as ac- 
curate as possible. Please ask specifically 
for the Tasmanian or Western Australian 
lists if you are interested in those areas. 


and, by co-operating with others, spread the knowledge 
of our lifestyle to influence others to do the same. 

It is valid at this stage to ask a couple of questions: 
are people being successful in their aims? In either 
case, where should we be heading from here? 

About the time Earth Garden No 4 was issued, over 
five years ago, | was approaching 40, still determined to 
get back to the land, but changing my thinking from the 
more usual ''going it alone"' to the idea of sharing it with 
others. 

| undertook a large amount of research at the time 
to find out what groups were doing what and where. The 
work | did to find out so little should not be wished on 
anyone else, so | determined to keep that information 
up to date and to make it available to others. This has 
kept me busy and also created a whole range of 


acquaintances and friendships not only in Australia, but 
now extending to overseas! It is from this experience 
that | draw the. courage to give some sort of answer to 
these questions. 

It is very difficult to find out what the failure rate of 
people ‘‘going it alone’’ might be, since people only 
sing about success. But judging by the lack of 
advertisements for self-sufficient holdings for sale as 
weighed against the large number of five to 40-acre 
blocks on the market, the answer would seem to be that 
in the main they are successful. 

| would qualify that, however, by asking you to note 
that when you read an article by a successful back-to- 
the-lander, it is noticeable that they are usually 
professional people. This prompts me to ask: is it 
mainly professional people who are capable or willing to 
write articles? Is it because they are able to ensure a 
cash income to secure their self-sufficiency? The 
questions here are legion and | can only hope that 
answers may emerge in response to this article. 

When you look at the situation of co-operative 
ventures, the story is much more complex. In the past 
four years the number of such groups in Australia has 
grown from six or so to over 40, with the bulk of that 
growth occurring in 1975. Because of the problems in 
getting a group started at all and then getting 
agreement on the running of it, it takes longer for the 
co-operative to reach a given stage of development than 
it would take an individual. 

Many of the groups have still not achieved what 
they regard as their optimum membership and so 
cannot have achieved their ultimate goal. Making due 
allowance for all these factors, | believe that most of 
Australia’s community groups are well on the way to 
successful establishment. 

The question of where we should be heading is 
much more complex to answer, since it is so much a 
matter of opinion. However, | would like to open up an 
idea or two at this stage which may give a pointer. It 
seems to me that the co-operative scene is dominated 
by people with money. This is a natural result of our 
land-owning society, but it means that at this moment 
the co-operative movement in Australia is not open to 
those of more limited means unless we have more 
development such as at Nimbin, where much of the 
capital came from the people who do not intend to live 
on the land. This could be achieved by having larger 
communities sharing the capital cost, perhaps even 
sharing it unequally. 

Maybe the establishment of huge co-operatives 
with thousands of members owning the land, but 
leasing parcels of it to individuals or small communities, 
communes or even businesses, should be considered. 
The more common such means of land ownership 
becomes, the easier it will be for people to not only 
settle on a spot, but also to move from one to another. | 
suppose | am really suggesting that we should 
voluntarily create our own sort of land reform rather 
than seek to force such changes by political or 
revolutionary means. 

| hope my remarks in this article may provoke some 
response, directly to me, or via Earth Garden and | 
would further make an appeal for information about 
communities around the country. | have a few other 
ideas to expand upon some other time (such as 
establishing an inter-community communication so we 
can further share our experience) and so wish you 
happy settling. 
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KOHINUR COMMUNE, 
Main Arm, NSW 
By Colin R. Scattergood 

Six years later and still people ask if there is any 
space left in our valley for new settlers. 

When we moved away from the cities in search of 
our Utopia to pursue our chosen lifestyle, we didn't 
know that an entirely different aspect would become ap- 
parent as to why we dropped out of the rat-race. 

We now know that Nirvana is not an easy place to 
get to. 

Why did | leave the city? For the same reasons as 
hundreds or maybe thousands of others, to get away 
from the ant's nest, to be a Jonathan Livingstone 
Seagull, to be able to spread my wings. 

| was making good money in the city, | had my own 
house, substantial income and friends. Now | have more 
friends, most of the crowd that | knew in the city are 
here, plus so many more. 

The first home that | built was a 30ft geodesic dome, 
with most of the information on building it coming from 
Domebook Two. However, being a Capricorn and an 
Earth sign, | found the dome to be a little too spacy to 
live in full-time. Though it is far out for meditation, | now 
life in a house that | reconstructed out of three old 
houses just beside the dome. 

| have also learned to live on a much smaller in- 
come, something | had to get used to. 

We call our commune Kohinur, which is Persian for 
Mountain of Light. It consists of 420 acres of beautiful 
mountainous countryside complete with a valley and a 
river and a tranquility that would have been hard to find 
in the city. 

Nine houses have so far been built on the land. We 
have saved the rest of the space for our children to take 
over in a few year's time. 

Also on the commune we have a pre-school that 
happens twice a week, jointly managed by mothers and 
helpers, with children going to it from the Main Arm 
area. 

Once in every four weeks we have a market, and a 
full moon dance is held on the last Sunday of every 
month down by the river under the Mango trees. The 
land becomes a place where everyone can get together 
and maybe sell their handcrafts and talk about what's 
happening in some of the other valleys. 

With so many houses being built amongst the hills, 
it became obvious that some sort of fire protection was 
needed. So with the help of the State Emergency Ser- 
vices and the Byron Shire Council, a Bush Fire Brigade 
has been formed. We have had plenty of practice since 
its formation. A few months ago when a large bushfire 
threatened the southern end of Byron Bay, the Main 
Arm Bush Fire Brigade joined forces with the other 
brigades and helped bring the fire under control. 

Only a few weeks ago the brigade was successful in 
saving a house when one of the firefighters climbed into 
the roof of the building with a back-pack and extinguish- 


ed a fire in the ceiling. 

As to the settlers that came to our valley before us 
life erupted soon after the turn of the century with 
300 Chinese clearing the mountain sides to grow 
vegetables. Later the Sikhs came to grow bananas. 
They were followed by the Finns, who built a settlement 
at the top of Main Arm now known as Finn Village. Their 
abandoned banana picking sheds came in handy when 
we arrived by relieving the accommodation problem. 

Now, six years later, we feel we are an established 
part of the local community. We have helped our district 
expand and have helped the business houses of 
Mullumbimby flourish. We have also developed our 
otherwise abandoned valleys by clearing the land 
where necessary, building our own roads and homes 
and paying rates on abandoned banana plantations. 

So far we have had a good relationship with our 
local Council. No doubt we have been even luckier to 
have had a tolerant Building Inspector and a con- 
siderate Shire President. 

Our valley is just one of the many beautiful valleys 
in the Northern Rivers district. For communications with 
the other valleys we have another medium besides the 
local monthly markets. The Government, together with 
the Northern Rivers College of Advanced Education in 
Lismore, has given us air space on the new radio station 
2NCRFM. Every week you can hear a number of pro- 
grammes organised by Alternatives from the different 
valleys. For example, on Wednesday nights there is the 
Brothers-in-Law Show, presenting from 9.30 pm to1 am 
"Blues and other fine music’’, punctuated with new of 
local happenings. | DJ that programme from our valley, 
with Rick Castor from the Channon Valley looking after 
his end! Then there is a programme presented from the 
communes at Nimbin and Tuntable Falls. On Saturday 
mornings, there is a children's show, with children from 
our valley taking part, called the Fantasy Hour. 

Religion has also played its part with the new set- 
tlers of the Northern Rivers district, such as Buddhism, 
the Divine Light Mission and the Hare Krishna move- 
ment. The latter has a 1000-acre commune at Murwillum- 
bah. 

Buddhist monks have been our guests from time-to- 
time over the past four years, holding meditation 
courses in Main Arm, the Channon and Nimbin. 


Our area, is also known amongst us as the Rainbow 
Region, or the Eternal Triangle, with Nimbin at one end 
of the triangle and Lismore and Murwillumbah at the 
other end, with Murwillumbah in the middle. 

Where there are communities there is also co- 
operation. From time-to-time craftsmen from the 
neighbouring valleys come to teach their crafts. Only 
recently, Bren Claridge from The Channon held a 
course on stained glass assembly in the dome. A few 
weeks ago we had a visit from a group of artists that 
gave us an insight into Balinese music, coupled with 
Yoga-meditation and drama in a seven-day course. 

For the local farmers and banana growers of the 
Northern Rivers, recent times have brought many 
changes — from the clearing of old banana plantations, 
to the encouragement by Alternatives of reafforestation 
and the purchase of old packing sheds to be transform- 
ed into homes of unusual distinction. 

Dwellings have mushroomed, alongside the 
goldtops in long-abandoned and forgotten val.eys and 
rocky outcrops high above, such as the communes of 
Nerada, Kohinur and Agathi. 


It may be of interest to note that dropping out of 
society does not necessarily mean a sub-standard ex- 
istence similar to the Victorian era. You only have to 
.look west towards the mountains behind Byron Bay and 
try to count the electric lights dotted around the 
hillsides, to realise that the alternative life is here to 
stay. 


Below: Colin Scattergood is interviewed by Kerry 
O'Brien for АВС  television's Four Corners 
programme. 


Sunrise Farm 


SUNRISE FARM COMMUNITY 
Buchan, Victoria 
By Fred Koch 


Hello from the folks at Sunrise Farm. 
Our numbers are increasing and we 
now have eight couples with children 
aged two, six, seven, 11 and 14, plus 
two single members. 

Three couples, the two single people 
and two children are living on the farm 
right now in the two existing homes 
and the yurt. A third home is nearing 
completion and the next is due to start 
shortly. 

Our total acreage now stands at 1275 
acres, upon which we can get building 
permits for 22 homes. 

We have had to adjust our 
organisation a bit to fit into the Shire 
Council’s framework. Sunrise Farm 
Corporation owns the land. Each 
member is required to buy a share for 
$1000, with a couple or family being 
considered as one member. 

This share carries 100 votes in 
community decisions. In addition, 
members must contribute $100 per year 


Fred in the maize. 


to the corporate funds. This covers the 
corporate expenses and rates and may 
supply a surplus for community 
projects. 

Persons building homes have the 
exclusive use of the land within 75 
metres of their homes. This is to assure 
privacy and the expression of 
individuality to the extent required by 
the various members. 

What do we see for the future? It is 
envisaged that the farm will become a 
self-sufficient community while being 
at the same time an integral unit within 
the larger society. 

The members wish to grow their own 
food, thus ensuring the quality and 
availability of this energy source. Plans 
are being made and accommodation 
built to hold seminars of a week or 
more covering such subjects as yoga, 
health and craft. Visitors would come 
for periods of a week or more and 
teachers would be drawn from the 
community or elsewhere as necessary. 
Use of the land is on an individual 
basis. Those persons wishing to use the 
land would present their plan to the 
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board of directors, who would evaluate 
the projects and approve them, . 
ensuring that the quality of the land, 
environment and the community would 
not be degraded. 

Plans are being made for an extensive 
nut orchard and one member is raising 
Angora goats for outside income. 
There are over one dozen well-bred 
donkeys waiting for the right person to 
train them for work. Bees are a good 
possibility in this area; herbs too. 

A craft centre and sales outlet is being 
established in Buchan, 15 miles away. 
Buchan is an important tourist town of 
only a few hundred people. During the 
summer over 100,000 people visit the 
beautiful caves there. In the future we 
plan to set up our own craft and 
produce shop on the farm. 

Income for members will have to be 
mostly self-generated, through crafts 
or use of the land, as outside 
employment is limited. People in the 
healing field would possibly be able to 
serve the surrounding communities, 
About the climate: rainfall is officially 
36 inches annually. During the past 


general drought the green of the fields 
has never entirely left this area, even 
though the old-timers say it is the 
driest season in memory. 

The land is hilly, but fertile, with over 
100 acres of very good farm land. 
Only about 70 acres are in bush, but 
the paddocks have a good quantity of 
shade trees. There is a mixed fruit 
orchard, containing over 200 trees, 
which started bearing this summer and 
should do well next year. 

Elevation is about 2000ft above sea- 
level. 


All our members are vegetarian and 
most are on a definite spiritual path. 
There is no particular doctrine 
advocated and various types of yoga 
and meditation are represented. 
Members wish to live in as close 
harmony with nature as possible and 
most lean towards natural and native 
building materials. 

Mudbrick is finding good acceptance 
in this area and has theapproval of 

the Shire Council. 

There are three requirements which 
members agree to in joining Sunrise 
Farm Community: 

(1) No keeping of animals for meat 
purposes; 

(2) No use of mind-altering drugs 
(including marihuana); 

(3) No dogs or cats. 

It has been noticed that people willing 
to live by these rules have very much 
in common to begin with. 

There are six new two-room cabins, 
each equipped with running water, 
sink, wood heater and gas lights. One 
of them is being set up as a communal 
kitchen and dining room. The cabins 
are available to members who are 
building their homes at $1 per day. 
The community has a common area on 
which are located three community 
buildings. There is a new machinery 
repair shop and a new shearing shed. 
Also included is the original homestead 
which is being used for temporary 
housing will eventually be available for 
a school or other purpose. 
A large automatic carding machine is 
being purchased that can process a 
bale of wool in a short time. It will be 
housed in the shearing shed and will 
make this part of the handspinner’s 
craft much easier. We are considering 
communal wool and mohair washing 
facilities. Crafts centring around wool 
and mohair should find ready outlets 
in Buchan and Melbourne. 

Visitors are welcome and should be 


Top: Rob, Ben, Sally, Ann and her daughter Cissy, Carolyn, prepared to supply their own food and 
Egbert and his son Tyrone. . bedding. Accommodation is available 
Below: One of the seminar cabins nearing completion. in two clean shearing sheds. Please 
Above: Kids at Kohinur. phone in advance to (051) 55 0215. 
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Ashram in the bush 


BUNG BONG ASHRAM, Victoria 
By Philip Adams 


Some years back, Pat and | visited the Ashram of 
our guru, Swami Muktananda, near Bombay in India. 

Apart from the incredible joy of being with a saint, 
we were impressed by the beauty and productivity of 
his Ashram. Its 70 acres contained splendid temples, 
statues, groves and flower gardens, and also orchards, 
rice paddies and vegetable gardens which pleased our 
back-to-the-land outlook. 

The daily routine included two hours of work for the 
Ashram in the mornings and afternoons. Much to our 
pleasure this was largely gardening. 

When we revisited the Ashram in 1977, the work 
areas had expanded to include carpentry, food prepara- 
tion, teaching, embroidery and sewing. Work periods 
complemented the chanting and meditation to make a 
balanced day. 

Work, in fact, became a meditation itself. You could 
be happy digging in the manure and find yourself ex- 
periencing the underlying harmony and unity in nature. 
The brotherhood, love and fun felt while working with 
others from different cultures and countries was 
another important lesson learnt — we are all of the 
same family. 

Muktananda himself is a keen gardener and has 
said his first love is agriculture. In the earlier days of the 
Ashram, when there were few devotees, he spent much 


of his time tending the garden. Even now he walks 
around the Ashram daily checking on how things are 
growing. With his loving attention the crops grow abun- 
dantly — as does the love and joy in the hearts of those 
around him. 

His Ashram was a perfect model for what we had 
hoped would develop when we had moved to the coun- 
try a year earlier. It was in this environment of spiritual 
pursuit, love and harmony with nature, that we wished 
to live and raise a family. 

While at the Ashram, we met and talked en- 
thusiastically with another couple from Australia, 
Margaret and Graeme, about building an Ashram along 
these lines. Soon after returning to Australia, as Grace 
would have it, we bought 43 acres of forest near Avoca, 
Victoria, for the incredible price of $2000. This was in 
1973, before land prices started sky rocketing. 

Our first improvement was dams for water, then 
(you guessed it) the essential vegie garden. The soil 
was pretty poor, but fair in the gullies. Much compost, 
manure and shovel work has made the garden very pro- 
ductive. 

Our first building was a 10ft x 12ft shed with cement- 
coated hessian walls, intended to be a goat shed. As 
things turned out the only goats who have sheltered 
there have been of the human variety. We shifted in 
"temporarily" while working on our house, taking 14 
months before we vacated it. 

The shed during that period would bulge at the 


The stone shrine. 
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seams when friends came to help and on Saturday 
nights when we had open meditation evenings. The 
following year, Margaret and Graeme moved into the 
shed while we worked on their mud house. Now the goat 
shed has abode walls, wall-to-wall carpet and two double 
bunksfor visitors. 

Another early building was a rock shrine with a cop- 
per domed roof. Although it is small, the fact of it being 
round (nine feet diameter), constructed of random 
stones and the octagonal. bell-shaped roof, presented 
us novices with a few problems. Another friend, Garry, 
Graeme and myself really cut our building teeth on the 
shrine. It has turned out very nicely and is a powerful 
place to meditate. Inside we have put up a photo of 
Muktananda's guru, Nityananda. 


Our house is an octagonal building with curved cor- 
ners, making it almost round. Fortunately, mudbricks 
are an elastic building medium and allow freedom with 
wall-shape. The alluvial clay in the gullies was excellent 
for the bricks. It took about two weeks to make the 1200 
bricks with a few helpers. 

It’s been fun fitting out the house because of its odd 
shapes. For the first year Graeme helped me, while in 
the second yearlworked with him. This was a good ar- 
rangement, as solo building can be a pretty slow pro- 
cess with only weekends in which to work. 

The girls weren't sitting around as decoration all 
this time. They lent their legs to the eternal mud stomp- 
ing and were responsible for stripping all the second- 
hand lining boards, windows and doors back to their 
natural beauty while keeping the vegie garden growing 
and expanding. 


Graeme's house is a more straighttorward rec- 
tangular construction, which certainly made for easier 
building. The natural harmony between stained timber 
and mud walls, with the occasional stained glass win- 


dow, makes a very pleasant dwelling. | recently com- 
pleted a rock fireplace which was really simple and very 
satisfying work. It certainly blends with the mud walls. 
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Last year in a series of working bees, now known as 
work retreats — a weekend combining chanting, 
meditation and hard work — we built a 16ft x 25ft medita- 
tion hall. As we were working during winter (a bad time 
fo making mudbricks), we put up a stud frame from 
second-hand timber and completed the roof first. Next 
the building was turned into a big bird cage by stret- 
ching bird wire around it, to which we trowelled on mud. 
It took three applications to cover the studs and a fair bit 
of crack-filling, but it was very successful. 

This year we are working on a 14 square rock-and- 
abode building as a dormitory to provide extra sleeping 
and bathroom facilities. Our long-range plan is to build 
dormitories, cabins and houses where other seekers 
can stay or live and share in the joy of spiritually- 
oriented life that is so much in keeping with our back-to- 
nature leanings. 

In all our projects we have felt the subtle guidance 
of our spiritual master, Swami Muktananda, as, bit-by- 
bit, the Ashram unfolds and expands. Slowly other 
followers of Siddha Yoga are buying land in the area and 
people in the district have received a spiritual awaken- 
ing through their involvement. In time we hope a whole 
community bound together by spiritual brotherhood will 
develop in the area. 

Even with the limited facilities, we have had many 
people stay and share in our lifestyle. On Saturday 
nights we have an open programme for those in- 
terested, which includes a few explanatory talks. A cou- 
ple of times a year we have meditation retreats, which 
generate a lot of joy and lets us experience what the 
Ashram will be like when we have greater numbers — a 
big family. 


If anyone is interested in visiting, or staying here, 
they could write to me for a map, or take pot luck at fin- 
ding us. 

Love, Philip Adams, PO Box 77, Avoca, Victoria, 
3467. 


Blueprint for 
a community 


MOORA MOORA CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY LTD 
Mt Toole-be-wong, Victoria 

By Peter & Sandra Cock 

Our aspirations 

Moora Moora began in April 1972 with the formation 
of a planning group to draw up a manifesto or statement 
of our aims and aspirations and desired basic form. 

Two years were then spent in working out a general 
framework and searching for land. We gradually 
gathered together enough people to secure our land, 
then a year was spent in drawing up and obtaining a 
planning permit, then almost another in gaining long- 
term finance. 

We have now been going for six years and at last we 
are beginning to the see the establishment of a working 
community on our mountain. 

We are a group of people... 
...Who are creating an alternative to suburban 
living. We are a co-operative community of diverse 
personalities and lifestyles. We are discontent 
with the polluted city, its treeless concrete face 
and its competitive and materialistic values. The 
social, educational and environmental aspects of 
our community are important to us. We are living 
in the natural environment and with people of our 
own choosing. We are developing education as 
part of community life: where richness is found in 
the pursuit of individual and community growth. 
Our community . . . 

...is based on confidence in human nature, a 
confidence that man can make radical changes to 
shape his present and future life. The low cost of 
co-operative living frees us from having to work 40 
hours a week. We have the opportunity to build 
low cost homes of natural materials. We are 
designing homes in six clusters, where 
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communes, families and individuals can build 
clustered together in harmony with the 
environment. Our energy will also be drawn from 
the environment — from the sun, wind and water. 


Socially, we envisage ... 


...four groupings in the co-operative: the 
individual, the family, the cluster and the 
community. Each person and group can decide its 
building designs and relationships within the co- 
op’s framework. The clusters are the basis of the 
community — each with its own activities and 
sharing in the common interests of the 
community. In our community, we hope to have 
roughly equal numbers of children and adults with 
a wide age range. 


Educationally, we plan .. . 


...an educational community, where people of all 
ages can involve themselves in the learning 
process. We see learning and living as one, not 
separate activities. We plan to make our 
resources available to the wider community, and 
likewise use its resources. The modes of learning 
will be diversified to suit the needs of all of us. We 
hope soon to build a school, where parents can 
contribute to the learning of basic skills. 


Environmentally, we aim... 


...to minimise our impact on complex and 
delicate eco-systems. We are constrained by 
consideration of natural features. Buildings, 
gardens and tracks are located in areas of low 
environmental impact. We are developing a 
minimum amount of land through cluster housing 
and our wastes will be recycled. We plan to 
encourage our native plants and animals — tree 
ferns and mountain ash, lyrebirds, and eagles, 
wallabies and wombats. We want to demonstrate 


how man can both work with nature and live from 
it. 

Our mountain-top land... 
... near Healesville is 245 hectares. Of the land, 
two thirds will stay as natural bush, 40 hectares is 
pasture and 40 hectares is cleared for agriculture. 
The cleared land is on the mountain plateau, while 
on the east the bush slopes down to a valley. Less 
than 10 hectares is used as cluster sites. The land 
offers potential for self-sufficiency. The soil is rich 
and deep and the climate is temperate. Rainfall 
averages 42 inches a year and three springs 
supply year-round water. 

Clusters ... 
...are spaced along the ridge that runs down the 
property and have views to Melbourne and down 
the Warburton Valley. We have a planning permit 
for 30 dwellings. Access to the clusters is both by 
road and paths. The ‘‘Lodge’’, a 13-room brick 
house, is centrally located and well-suited as a 
community centre. Members occupy it and 
a smaller house on the property while building 
their houses. 

Membership .. . 
...is a minimum of 6000 $1 shares for residential 
members and 4000 shares for non-residents. 
People who intend joining are asked to loan the 
co-op $100 interest-free. They give at least a 
month’s notice before nomination so we can get 
to know each other. On joining, the cost is the 
current paid-up value of the shares. Quarterly 
calls are made until the shares are fully paid. 


Our members and their activities 

From the six adults and three children on the land 
mentioned in Earth Garden No 16 in October, 1976, there 
are now 11 members and five children living on the land, 
with six members and eight children living nearby. 

Currently we have 42 members, most of whom are 
active. In addition, we have the support of 66 friends and 
associates. Our members’ ages range from 22 to 54 
years. 

Not only has the numbers of members increased, 
but the type of member has changed. Early on members 
were attracted by the sharing of ideas апа the meeting 
in community. Now residents on th. land, house 
building and the reality of the community provide more 
of an “earthed” basis to attract new members of a 
practical nature, active'y involved in animal husbandry, 
growing, and building their houses. 

Within the co-operative, members have begun to 
form themselves into clusters. Of the six clusters 
planned five have members. In a clearing on top of the 
mountain is our northern cluster, Mudburra, which 
looks across the mountain range to the east. It has four 
adult members with two children and, of all the clusters, 
is envisaged to entail most communal sharing. 

This cluster completed Moora Moora’s first 
building, a rammed earth goat barn and has provided a 
useful source of knowledge and experience for other 
buildings. The first stage of their communal 
development — also of rammed earth — is nearing 
completion. An orchard has been established and 
landscaping of the cluster has begun. 

On an arm of the mountain, looking down the 
Warburton Valley and back across the other arm of Mt 
Toole-be-wong, is Nyora cluster, with its seven 
members and six children. Nyora plans to focus its 


sharing around the cluster centre, the first concrete 
expression of which has been the building of a cluster 
workshop. The cluster centre will be developed in 
stages, with a communal laundry or large workshop 
being next. 

Members share a large vegetable garden and 
orchard and with other co-op members jointly own dairy 
and beef cattle. Two houses will be habitable within the 
year. One is of local timber, the other of timber and 
rammed earth with solar heating and windpower. 
Another house to be commenced this year will share a 
2kw wind generator. 

In a small saddle of the ridge, close to the co- 
operative’s centre, nestles the third site. With four 
members and four children, this cluster plans to 
commence its first building, the cluster centre, this 
year. 

Past the centre, with a view over Mt Dandenong and 
the Yarra Valley, is Yanginanook (meaning: we all 
together). This cluster has seven members and three 
children. Their almost-complete first dwelling seems to 
symbolise their focus. It is a rammed eurth arts and 
crafts workshop. In the centre of the cluster is a 
vegetable garden and on the periphery of their clearing 
are the orchard and house sites. Two sets of house 
plans are currently being drawn up. 

The next cluster area, a bush site, is undeveloped, 
to focus present development and to allow future 
members plenty of scope. 3 

The sixth cluster, in a dip along the mountain ridge, 
has a large park-like clearing with space allocated for 
the previous site's vegetable garden. With a European 
village-type influence, its houses will cluster around a 
linden tree. Its shared facilities will be dispersed around 
its houses. The first house is designed with a high- 
pitched gable roof, hand-adzed timbers from the 
surrounding bush and infills of hand-made bricks. 
Excavations for the second house have begun and 
plans for another are under consideration. Membership 
is six adults and four children. 

In the last year, emphasis has shifted from co- 
operative ventures such as building roads and 
maintaining co-op properties, to the formation of 
clusters and the development of individual houses 
within them. We hope that, as personal environments 
are established, emphasis will shift again to the overall 
aims and activities of the co-operative, so that a viable 
dynamic balance between individual, family, cluster and 
co-operative aspects of Moora Moora can be sustained. 

Over the year several co-operative activities have 
evolved. More members have become interested in 
animals. The co-op as a whole has reduced its holdings 
of cattle, while the sub-group rearing of cattle has 
increased. Our small herd of white sheep has been 
sold, to be replaced by a small flock of coloured sheep, 
mainly Corriedale cross. 

One family milks a small herd of goats while another 
group has been milking two Dairy Shorthorns. Two 
members own several beehives. A horse was donated 
to the co-op and is mainly used by the kids. 

As part of Moora Mooras animal husbandry, 
pastures have been further sub-divided with two new 
fences, old fences have been repaired, pastures 
harrowed, bracken and blackberries slashed and three 
cattle grids installed. As part of our landscaping, trees 
have been planted around the new dam and the new 
entrance and more native trees will be planted in 
autumn. 


Work has begun on building a new hayshed — not 
so urgent, as the drought ruined our last hay crop. 

During the last year a small food co-operative was 
set up at the community centre. At this stage it supplies 
us mainly with non-perishable foods. A different basis 
for meeting and sharing is the Monday night meditation 
group, led by one of our members. 

We've made time to relax and enjoy ourselves 
together, such as using the excuse of three members 
sharing the same birthday to go out to dinner together. 
That spirit climaxed at the New Year's party, where 
friendly bush band, The Haymakers, led us in folk- 
dancing. 

Our bi-monthly co-operative newsletter, which 
began in 1976, continues to be a forum for sharing ideas 
and a means of keeping friends up-to-date with our 
progress and activities. 

One of our members, a retired journalist at 21, has 
been a source of inspiration to the local community. by 
publishing a local newspaper The Harrow. Many 
members have contributed to this. 

Apart from individual contacts with the community 
through work and social ties, we have had considerable 
media coverage regionally, particularly with reference 
to our gaining government support and in our conflict 
with the SEC. Out of this has come State newspaper, 
radio and television coverage. On the reverse side, we 
have attracted some adverse publicity through a police 
drug raid on land abutting our boundary and our 
neighbouring landholders' staunch advocacy of SEC 
power. 

Our struggles 

Last year we overcame some of the outside 
institutional obstacles to our development. Having 
received a permit, the next difficulty was in securing 
long-term finance. We only had a three-year mortgage 
and faced initial unilateral refusals from the banks. 
Other sources were out of the question because of their 
high interest rates. 

However, after much effort, we were able to 
persuade the relevant bodies of the worth of our 
existence, to the point where we were able to get a 17- 
year loan of $170,000 from the State Bank, with a 
Government guarantee and letters of support from the 
Ministries of Conservation and Planning. This loan was 
finalised on the last day of our three year vendor terms. 
After this, we all breathed a sigh of relief and got on with 
the business of building. 

We then found we faced a new restriction. The 
Council, having given us a permit for 30 houses, found it 
necessary to limit us to only seven building permits at a 
time in order to avoid the possibility of 30 unfinished 
houses. So far, however, this has been somewhat of an 
advantage, in that it has forced co-operative efforts to 
focus on the existing houses under construction. 

A new cloud has risen over our efforts to live a low- 
energy lifestyle. This is the threat that the State 
Electricity Commission will bring power through our 
property to the rest of the mountain and thereby bring 
the consumer lifestyle with it. 


We are realistic to assume that not many of our 
members will take the trouble and finance to secure 
alternative forms of energy when it only costs $50 to 
connect to the SEC. Thus, we would grow more like the 
city we have left. Nevertheless, while this seemed a 
hopeless battle initially, we have been able'to gather 
considerable support for our position. 
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MOORA MOORA NEWSLETTER 
bi-monthly, roneo, 20 pages 
$3 a year from Box 214, Healesville, Victoria, 3777 
Moora Moora is an exciting experiment in 


communal living on the land in Australia and a, 
practical example in organisation, innovation and 
persistence. The newsletter keeps you informed 
of progress. 


While this battle is unresolved, the main struggle 
has shifted from without to within. We are constantly 
struggling with working out the appropriate balance of 
energy and commitment to the three levels of our 
community — individual/family, cluster and community. 

One area difficult to write about is the struggle 
involved in confronting and working with different 
interpretations of the application of our common aims, 
different standards of order and non-order, different 
levels of commitment to the co-op and the outside world 
and inequality of co-operative effort. Such differences 
inevitably lead to conflict. While adding a dynamic 
element to the community, shared ways of working with 
such conflict need to be discovered. 

One move in this direction has been that attempt to 
restructure the organisation of our decision-making and 
community meetings. In recognition of the inevitable 
inequality of effort and committment, we have shifted 
the emphasis of responsibility from the members as a 
whole to the elected Board of Directors. Each operable 
cluster is required to provide a director from their 
members. 

The Board of Directors is now explicitly responsible 
for the management of the co-operative's day-to-day 
affairs. 

Community participation and responsibility centres 
around the election of directors and the right to 
participate in deciding major issues through the agency 
of community meetings open to all members. 

These differences and organisational changes 
merely mirror the privatised world we have come from, 
where we have been largely able to avoid such 
differences. The struggles in the community also mirror 
those within each person, struggles to find a place, find 
friends, find themselves on our mountain and to 
discover what they want and how they want it. 

These personal struggles are accentuated by the 
inevitable difficulties that confront each individual's 
break from an old lifestyle to a new one, particularly 
finding new forms of work in a recession. It is very 
difficult to graduate one's changeover. However much 
you try, everything seems to happen at once — building 
a house, starting a garden, gaining a source of income 
and being involved in co-operative activities. 

The beauty of our experiment is that the longer we 
live together and keep on struggling, the more we have 
come to be able to understand, tolerate and care for 
each other with our idiosyncracies and differences. We 
hope in the future that such a community feeling will 
grow and, with the building of new houses on the land 
and the new school, that our spirit will flourish. 

If you are interested in seeing what we are doing 
and possibly joining us, you are welcome to meet and 
work with us on the first Sunday of each month. Feel 
free to contact us on (059) 62 4104, or at PO Box 214, 
Healesville, Victoria, 3777. 

Moora is Aboriginal for earth. Moora Moora means a 
friendly spirit. 


MUDBURRA, Moora Moora 
By Pam & Phillip Ross 

Site 2 is one of the cluster areas (each of about 
two acres) at Moora Moora. It is called Mudburra 
after an Aboriginal tribe. We have four members and 
we are seeking another six to eight people. 

There are six cluster sites at Moora Moora, each 
designed for a low environmental impact, with five 
houses planned for each cluster. The "sharing" side 
of our community is demonstrated here — the basic 
idea is to live as closely as possible to people by 
planning each structure to suit maximum sharing. 

Private areas are kept as small as possible and 
interlocked with a main cluster centre which caters for 
the main living while the private areas function as 
retreats. The key advantage of living communally is 
to share feelings, ideas, resources and material 
possessions. This means that less time needs to be 
spent outside the community working to pay for 
privacy and things you don't really need. 

Another aim is to be self-sufficient. At the 
moment we have 10 milking goats, a barn for them, a 
bee hive and an orchard with 10 fruit trees. The barn 
has been our learning experience for the house, which 
is now at lock-up stage. 

The children have really gained a lot from the 
communal life. They have a choice of adults with 
differing points of view. They have a chance to live on 
more equal terms with the adults. There are more 
children living close at hand to play and learn with. 
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BUILDING THE MUDBURRA GOAT BARN 

Our herd of milking goats desperately needed 
shelter from the harsh winter and we needed 
experience in building — we got plenty of that — so 
we decided to build a rammed earth barn, 15 ft x 20 ft 
x 18 ft high. 

One of the first things you realise is the 
advantage of building something simple and small. If 
you are building a house, start with a room that you 
can live in and add on to it as your needs (and energy) 
occur. 

Most councils require plans. Try to do these 
yourself. If you must get someone else to draw them, 
go to a draftsman, not an architect. A draftsman will 
draw what you want. An architect will draw what Ae 
thinks you want. 

The main thing is to start with confidence. 
Remember that building is only one nail after another 
and that ramming is only one shovelful of earth after 
another. 

We chose rammed earth (pise) and not mudbrick 
(adobe) because: 

(a) It is less labour-intensive. With armoured earth 
you dig, sieve and ram. With mudbricks, you must dig, 
sieve, make the bricks, let them dry and then lay them. 

(b) Rammed earth is quicker. 

(с) Rammed earth is also stronger. It is пот 
necessary to use poles in the walls because rammed 
earth can be usually a uniform shrinkage rate. To our 
surprise, we had ло shrinkage at all. 


PHOTO: MARK GUNTHER 
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Our walls are 10 inches thick, tapering at times to 
six inches (six inches is ideal for internal walls). For 
best results, use over 50 per cent sandy soil, with five 
per cent cement added (though we found that cement 
was not necessary). The soil needs to be almost dry 
— if it’s too wet it won't ram. 

It's a good idea to make a test brick, about the 
same thickness as your walls. Leave the brick to dry 
for 15 days so that the concrete will cure. Try 
breaking it (not easy) and put one half in a bucket of 
water. It should get harder and not dissolve. 

Our first mistake was to put up all the framing of 
the bam instead of just the upright poles. This meant 
we couldn't use a rolling form as we had to keep 
moving around the poles and the corners were also a 
problem. Nor could we ram right up to the ceiling level 
without suffering from numerous banged knuckles. 
The last six inches of the walls were therefore filled in 
with a wetter mix and trowelled over. 


As we said earlier, the poles weren't necessary 
because rammed earth walls can be load-bearing. The 
brick we had tested had a load bearing rate of 220 Ibs 
to the square inch. 

If you want the pole effect, you can attach your 
form from one pole to the next. If you are not using 
poles, you attach the roof framing to the walls by a 
concrete lintel into which bolts have been cemented. 
This saves trees and a lot of hassles. 

Don't put your flooring in until the building is 
completed. We had a beautiful rock floor that was 
covered by four inches of dirt during building. We were 
still scraping this dirt off long after the barn was 
finished. 

It's most important to get your walls up during 
dry weather because you can't put your roof on until 
all the walls are finished. During the winter or the rainy 
period you'll find that the soil is too wet and it won't 
ram well. 

Do all the mixing inside the building because all 
your spillage from mixing will fall on the ground. You 
can use this for a rammed earth floor if you want one. 

Ram four-inch courses at a time. This compresses 
to about two inches. Keep ramming until it won't be 
rammed anymore. You'll know that you've reached 
this point when you hear a lovely hollow sound. When 
starting a new layer, wet down the previous layer to 
make the soil bind better. 

When you get up to window height, put in the 
frames and ram up to them. 

We used second-hand galvanised iron for the 
roof. 

At the local timber mill we collected mill ends, 
which we used at the outside ends of the barn. We 
painted these with creasote (which was used on all the 
poles) and doubled them over to give a shingle effect. 
Make sure the mill ends are dry and not green to 
avoid shrinkage. 

Those fiddly jobs like painting windows, hanging 
doors and cleaning the floor seem to last forever. But 
when the barn was finished, we knew it was worth 
every back-breaking hour. It's still hard to believe that 
we built it! 

Pam and Phillip Ross, Moora Moora Co-Op, 
PO Box 214, Healesville, Victoria 3777. 
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Our dream 


KILKIVAN, Queensland 
By Maurice White 

As an accountant, living in a new large brick home 
at a bayside Brisbane suburb, commuting daily in a 
shiny new car to the depths of the city, enjoying (if that 
is the word) the never-ending round of conferences, 
meetings and adjustments of balance sheets to extract 
or hide the last ounce of profit, | became aware that 
there must somewhere exist a better way of living. 

My wife most certainly agreed. My daughter and 
Son were too young not to agree, and so at the age of 40 
| left. 

Not overnight of course. Carolyn and | trampled 
many a tree-circled pasture eagerly produced by 
almost vulpine estate agents (who can smell the 
difference between a small cash deposit and a straight 
cash sale). Not to labour the point we looked at 
everything they produced and our dismay was so great 
we began to answer ads from communal 
experimenters. After lots of arguments and soul- 
searching, we inserted our own ad in a country paper, 
stating what we wanted and what we were prepared to 
pay. Replies, inspection and purchase followed in quick 
order. 

Thus, two years ago, we found ourselves stepping 
upon our very own 112 hectares of undulating hills and 
creek flats, watered by Fat Hen Creek, six miles from 
Kilkivan, 140 miles from Brisbane. 

Our mutual dream was to establish an orchard of at 
least 1000 macadamia and pecan nuts, with at least one 
of every conceivable fruit tree as well. An essential part 
of the dream was that geese and ducks and horses 
should be grazing contentedly beneath spreading 


Maurlin, Corolyn and Carise in the Macadamia 
nut orchard. 


boughs. As our property borders a 10 square mile State 
Forest riddled with red deer, a proud duck displaying 
enormous antlers intruded into the dream as well. 

Training as an accountant creates, or reinforces, 
certain personality problems. | personally found it 
impossible to go from an income in excess of $20,000 
annually to a prospective income of nil for the number of 
years that it took for nut trees to commence bearing. 
Obviously too, an orchard such as we envisaged could 
not be planted and nurtured without substantial capital 
outlay; and while we have never lived richly, we have 
always lived well, a situation we were loath to change. 

Exchanging a substantial home with all mod cons 
for a fairly draughty, unsewered but generally 
comfortable farmhouse brings in its wake the need for 
various womanly adjustments, which аге soon 
translated into cash outlays, for niceties such as indoor 
taps, floor coverings and a septic system. Whether you 
fabricate these yourself, or buy them, or do a little of 
both, the level in the money bucket drops. 


Carice, Maurlin and Maurice with friends. 


Local councils, with their rates, electricity 
authorities and suppliers of household needs, are also 
quick to insert the,ladle іп the bucket. A workable solar 
hot water system can probably be made for $100 if you 
have about $500 worth of equipment and tools; a very 
efficient one can be bought for $600, but whatever the 
compromise, down goes the cash. 

We could have planted the trees after digging 1000 
holes with a bar and shovel, but instead we used a 
tractor (bought) and post-hole digger (borrowed) and 
down went the cash. It was my decision to plant initially 
only good grafted stock and down went the cash. So | 
broke the golden rule of the alternative culture and used 
my qualifications and experience to obtain a cash 
income. 

Granted | could have offered myself as a pretty 
unskilled fencer, pick and shovel man or bean picker, 
and maybe there is some emotional satisfaction in 
being one of those, but accounting is not as yet a 
shameful profession and while a cash system exists | 
have no aversion to feeding at its edges — a far cry'from 
being gobbled by its central maw. 
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So two years have passed in building and creating 
something which is just starting to confound the locals. 
The traumas associated with protecting a dream from 
fire, flood and storm are personal and largely irrelevant; 
what is important is that in a community of cattlemen, 
dry land grain-growers and surprisingly apathetic small- 
crop growers, a family unit has intruded itself and set 
about making a dream a reality. 

During the present drought, the worst for two, 20 or 
100 years, depending on the locai identity whose 
opinion is proferred, our trees, watered by a trickle 
irrigation system and mulched mightily, manured by the 
animals and far from even the smell of ammonia 
sulphate or superphosphate, continue to 
photosynthesise nicely and send their yearning new 
shoots towards the sun. 

Fewer and fewer residents of the district are 
shaking their heads wisely and saying it won't work and 
quite a few are starting to scratch those same heads, 
wondering whether it might not be an idea to throw in a 
few trees after all. 

The hard-core prophets of doom may be right and 
should the drought last another year we will lose the lot. 
But we will never lose the very real exhiliration of 
watching a dream emerge from the rich, severe land. 
Holding the hand of my five-year-old son as night falls 
on our little speck of earth, | am sure that if life left me 
with the night | have been infinitely happier during the 
past two years than in my previous 40, or in a 
prospective 30 in the city. 


Nowhere is perfect — the ragged edges on our 
dream involve our inability to communicate with the 
majority of people in the district. On present estimate 
we still have 13 years to go before we stop being the 
new people up the road. While | can now discuss 
bullocks, steers and heifers, Shorthorns, Herefords and 
Charolais with some verve and appearance of 
intelligence; while grave conversation as to the relative 
merits of different varieties of sorghum come easily, it 
would be refreshing to find someone who is not of the 
opinion that Len Deighton was the auctioneer who 
obtained such a low price at the last Woolooga sales. 

The young people are too busy trying to get to the 
city to want to know anything about it; their parents 
went there once briefly on a holiday and know 
everything about it; the elderly have mercifully 
forgotten all about it, except that it exists like a 
delinquent relative. 

An accountant, by definition, has no sense of 
humour and calculates each item of life in terms of 
dollars, pesos or centavos. But we know that one day a 
person or people will appear and then smiles in our 
minds will be shared. The next step will have been 
achieved, the dream will expand to embrace and enfold 
another family, and another, and another? 
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EVENT 
The Open Day at Mrs Josephine Richardson's 
Sahara Farm is on for the sixth time on Sunday, 
October 8. The address is Robson Road, Kenthurst 
(Sydney) and stalls and talks start at 10.30 am. See 
you there. 


PUFTALOONS & PENGUINS 


PLACE: Kangaroo Island. TIME: 1939. 


Extracts from Abbie Heathcote’s next book, based on stories from the life of Neil Douglas. 

Then І met Len Sheridan, who said, ''Like a trip to Snug Cove for a couple of weeks?” 
He went down for a fortnight at a time to catch fish. He put me in the back of the ute and lit 
the blowtorch to start the car, which ran on kerosene. | think it was the longest, slowest, 
roughest journey I had ever endured. There was no road that І could see. We just bumped 
and leapt and crashed endlessly on through the primeval scrub. 

There was no green pasture, no daffodils, bluebells, thistles, dandelions or even 
English weeds among the yaccas and stunted gum trees; only strangely grey, hairy 
tussocks. There were shrubs I had never seen before, stretching on in endless variations 
of subtle browns, greys, yellows and greens, occasionally covered by tiny flowers, many 
of which looked more like spiders or toothbrushes or insects — and the spiders and 
insects sometimes looked like flowers. | 

At the end of many hours I saw a strange eerie line of clouds of which the middle part . 
seemed to stay in one place while the bottom was always taking shape and the top always 
frittering away. | realised it must be the sea air laden with salt spray hitting against a vast 
line of sea cliffs. Soon we burst out of the scrub on top of a ridge running straight down into 
the seething breakers. 

Knobbly little Len got out of the car and tied a huge tree trunk on to the back axle. This 
was to drag along the ground and act as an extra brake. ‘‘You sit in the back to get the best 
look at the view,” he said. ‘‘But don't forget to duck your head when the boulders fly.” It 
was something like riding on the Big Dipper at the same time as being the target for a 
coconut shy, except the balls were rocks. It was marvellous and terrifying. 

At the bottom of the spur the cliffs descended straight into the black rocks in the 
threshing foam. Luckily the brakes held and the tree trunk did its job and we turned left just 
in time to avoid certain death, and ran into a quiet gully. 

Len was a man of the sea and made his livelihood from it. When he needed a shelter he 
looked for what the sea could give him in the way of building materials. The sea was 
bounteous and brought forth the remains of wrecked ships and laid them on the beach for 
him to transform into his incredible, magical house. 

The windows of course were portholes, the rafters and posts were masts and spars. 
The seats looked familiar and | realised they were whale’s vertebrae. Ships’ bells and 
compasses hung on the wooden pillars which had once been masts. The inside walls were 
hessian bags and the floor was earth which had been stamped down and watered until it 
was like cement. Kangaroo and possum skins were nailed over the outer walls, which were 
made of driftwood of all shapes and sizes. Some of these skins were dried and became 
rugs, bedspreads and articles of clothing and others kept out the draughts. The roof was 
made of slabs of bark. 

| suppose | had a picture in my mind of Len’s wife. The reality was almost as amazing 
as the house itself. She was no cavewoman, but a tall, black-haired German aristocrat, with 
a classic pale profile and a remote dignity. There were no modern conveniences in her 
strange home, but she kept it in immaculate order.  . 

Outside the kitchen door a stone-cobbled path led along the creek to a little bridge. 
Over the bridge was a perfect garden full of vegetables and herbs. As | gazed in wonder 
and delight | heard a rustling noise and out waddled an echidna. 

Two lovely children with mysterious eyes flitted behind the masts and lingered in the 
shadows. 

The family lived on fish of every description and all the other seafood which abounds in 
the waters around Kangaroo Island due to its warm sea current. Len always had a rifle and 
a sheaf knife at his belt. 

He despised every ordinary sort of way of making a living since he had seen the light 
and given up being a sea captain. In this we struck a common chord. His solution was to 
live from the sea and by his gun and knife. For his tobacco money and a few necessities for 
the house like flour and sugar he made an occassional trip to Kingscote with kangaroo 
tails, fish and wild honey for the hotels. 

We stayed at the driftwood house for one night and next day we went to Snug Cove. 

Here was a deserted house built entirely of stone. Even the roof was made of flat slabs 
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of stone. The house was entirely furnished like a gracious English residence, with fine 
porcelain, hand-made tables and chairs and even a piano. No one had lived there for 50 
years. 

When | asked Len to tell me the storey behind this ghost house he sat me down at the 
gracious dining table and pointed to a leather-bound diary covered with a thick coating of 
dust. It made me sneeze as | opened the book. The beautiful copperplate writing told the 
long, tragic story of hopes dashed and dreams destroyed. 

The family had come from England by sea, expecting to live a gracious country life in 
the far land, bringing all the appurtenances with them. But the barren countryside, the 
isolation, and the desertion by servants were too much for them. Then the wife died. The 
husband was a broken man. He gave up and went back to England leaving everything 
behind. Fifty years later | sat reading the story in his fine handwriting in a house filled with 
his dusty, ghostly treasures. 

The house sheltered behind sandhills at the head of the fiord where the little creek 
came down through rocks of shining maroon fading to pink, glittering with rose and gold 
particles of mica. All around the house, in amongst these singular rocks, was a forest of 
pink belladonna lilies which'had gone wild. 
| For the next few days Len went fishing. At the head of the estuary the wind had 
funnelled the sand right up the side of the mountain, leaving the forest bared again, stark, 
white, petrified. 

The rocks of the little mountains around the estuaries were black, purple and maroon 
and the water in the estuary was the most translucent green | have ever seen. On one side 
Len’s little boat lay at the end of a rope. A cave marked one end of the little bow of white 
sand at the head of the estuary and the sharp mountains guarded the entrance to the 
estuary and the two lion rocks stood just out to sea. 

The colours of the water were jade and amethyst and everything was tranquil ... until 
the day the storm came. It was a terrible storm that blew the waves so high that there was 
only room for one wave at a time in the estuary. The waves were far apart, stretching far out 
to sea, right to the horizon. | was cut by sand flying in the violent wind. 

Len came up shaking his head despondently. ‘‘This bad change is a terrible blow to 
me. | won't get any crayfish. And if | don't get my pots in, I’ll lose them for sure. But | can’t 
do it by myself. Would you be game to give me a hand?” 

We staggered round and pulled in the tiny boat and set out for the two lions which were 
almost disappearing at one moment, but standing up high on their columns at the next, 
with waterfalls rushing down. Len somehow steered the boat so that he missed the 
vertically crashing waves which threatened to turn us over. 

My job in the front of the boat was to pull up the crayfish pots. When we got out to the 
lions, Len would wait for perhaps a couple of minutes, then we would row over the rocks 
and he would yell, ‘Мом, quickly!" We plunged up and down, the roaring waterfall 
suddenly buried in the sea as we rose. 

As | pulled the pots in | was horrified to see an octopus half-in and half-out of one of 
them. Safely back home, Len made some tea. As we drank he told me how the octopus was 
the crayfish’s most terrible enemy and how the crays would often be dead in the pots, 
white with fear. : | | | 

“We'll have puftaloons or burgoo,’’ said Len. а never heard of either, so 1 said, “PII 
risk it." The puftaloons turned out to be made of scone dough which was deep fried and 
eaten when hot, split and spread with jam. Next morning | again had the choice of 
puftaloons or burgoo, which was porridge. All he could cook was puftaloons, burgoo, fish, 
octopus or goat. 

We stayed a long while over the tea in the storm and Len made more puttaloons. While 
we were munching away, he told me how he was once nearly drowned. He went down and 
down in the green water. His lungs were begging for air and he thought it was the end. 
"You may not believe in God or angels,” said Len, ‘‘but | was way down there with my 
eyeballs bursting and everything going black, and a beautiful voice said, ‘‘Swim Геп” — 
and could swim, and I did, and | was saved. 

He then looked at me in a funny way and said, ‘‘Do you mind if | ask you a question? 
You seemed to be alright іп the boat. | didn't think you would be, a city bloke like you, but I 
had to ask you, or | would have lost my pots.” Then he looked at me again and asked, “Are 
you iust plain ignorant of the sea, or have you got the courage of a bloody lion?” 

I couldn't think of anything better to say than, ‘‘Well, I’ve done a bit of sailing.” 

“Уе could have been drowned,” he replied. ''It was touch-and-go, did you know?" 

“Ме were pretty close to those rocks,” | said. 
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That night | was surprised to hear a piano being played most beautifully. | followed the 
sound to Len Sheridan’s room in the tiny passage. There was Len, playing as if to that 
angel in his imagination. 

The following evening, as І sat looking at my drawings, | heard a strange, urgent quality 
in Len’s voice as he called out along the passage, ‘‘Come here Neil. | was just going to play 
the piano, but look!” He held out the candle. The piano had been almost encased by a 
huge termite’s nest in the day and night which had passed since he last sat in front of it. 

The mound rose over the middle of the top of the piano, right across the covered keys. 
Yellow clay was still shining and wet over the mound. ''Break it down. Break it down,” | 
cried, my voice cracking with amazement and horror. 

“No Neil, it’s useless,’’ Len said. ‘‘They will have eaten the heart out already.” 

After dinner | went to bed, still feeling shaky. | was awakened by a fusillade of shots 
and ricochets. Alarmed, | went down to the kitchen and found the door closed. | was just 
about to open it when І stopped and called out. ‘‘Lucky you called out first before you came 
in," he said as | opened the door. 

There he was, sitting on a stool in the middle of the kitchen with a silly look on his face, 
his ears sticking out, the rifle on his knees. ‘‘I’m shooting the mice,” he said. 

“You'll kill yourself, you bastard, with а ricochet,” | said. 

“It’s alright if | sit in the middle of the room. I’ve done it before, when | felt wild about 
something.” There were silvery streaks from the lead on the rough faces of the rocks. 

The day after the storm, it was so still and sunny that we went in the boat away along 
under the cliffs. The sea was absolutley filled with little green and purple parasols, a kind 
of miniature jellyfish. At the foot of the cliff was a 30 foot long island, with a high rock in the 
middle. From the top of the rock a jet of fine water vapour like steam shot up at intervals. It 
was a blowhole. 

Under this great rock was a cave. We hove to and dropped in our fishing lines. 


“lve got a big one this time!" ... Len suddenly started to pull feverishly on his line. 
Up came three different kinds of fish on the three hooks. On the third fish was a horrifying 
monster like a Chinese dragon in brilliant red and green colours with an outrageous mouth, 
fins like wings and a backbone fin like a prehistoric monster. It was a gurnet, about two feet 
long. 

It fell off as it was pulled above the water. Len moved quickly. He grabbed his other 
line, cut one of the fish in half, put it on his line, dropped it in and immediately hooked the 
gurnet again and pulled it in. He showed me how to kill the fish instantly with a sharp blow 
on the nape of the head with a long, thin, water-worn stone he carried for this purpose. 

Handling the spiky gurnet carefully to get the hook out, he said ‘‘Look here Neil. This 
is why we caught him the second time.” It was the biggest gurnet he had ever seen. Its 
teeth were completely worn with age. Len explained how hungry it must have been to have 
hung on to the first fish until it was right out of the water. 

Len landed me on the little blowhole island under the great cliffs and sailed away. 

‚ Like Len | found | could pull up three fish every time in these waters which had never 
before been fished. Such was the struggle for life in the: teeming ocean. Just before the 
* cave was a flat rock, intersected by a deep green crevasse. The green water was about a 
$ foot below. The fish were pulled up less than three feet away from the fire, made of 
- driftwood, and cooked immediately on the hot ashes. 

: Looking back now, a few things should have frightened me. | didn't realise from the 
x» height of the driftwood piled upon the island that if a storm came my cave, and the whole 
island, would be covered with water. The waterspout pinnacle could not be climbed, and 
then, what would have happened to me if Len had never returned? 

That night I lay down to sleep in the cave by the glowing fire. | woke up to feel a tap on 

my chest. Only a ghost could have found its way to this spot, | thought. | opened my eyes to 
f Y a slit so that the intruder would think | was asleep, and saw a line of tiny little men coming 
in from the sea, silhouetted against the cave mouth in the gloom. 
E Just as | expected one to say in a high, piping metallic voice, ‘‘Take me to your 
* leader," something about their gait made me realise they were only penguins, not 
*w Creatures from outer space, or ghosts. As they came around past the glow of the fire, | was 
* filled with delight and lay still as each one hopped on my chest on his way to the far end of 
‚ the sheltering cavern. There must have been 50. They made little whisperings when I got 
up to strike the fire during the night. Perhaps they assumed | was a seal. Early in the 
манаш. | woke again to the patting оп my chest. This time they were going back to the sea 
or the day. 
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We want to find out more about you, our readers. 
lan Pausacker, author of Recycling — Is it the 
Solution for Australia? (Penguin) and editor of 
Alternative Melbourne (see EG21), is working on a 
‘new book which will look at the possibilities for a 


sustainable society for Australia. 
es He has asked us to assist in trying to determine 


9 the current and potential extent of the move towards 

| the country. From your letters we know of some of 

e your aims, hopes, aspirations and problems. But, so 
it ? E far, we've only heard from a small percentage of Earth 
e e Garden readers. We'd like to know more about. you. 


Hence this survey. 
lan has offered to report on the information he 
receives in time for Access 2, in December, as well as 
S | | T V e y in his book. The South Australian Government 
recently set up a committee to investigate alternative 
lifestyles, and we feel this kind of information is 
e valuable to us all because it can be presented to 
! governments and used to campaign for the 
1 | | | e Š recognition of, and support of, those of us who believe 
^ in small-scale farming, self-sufficiency and other 
rural-based lifestyles. 

We believe this survey is important and we hope 
every Earth Garden reader will find the time, a piece of 
paper and a stamp to answer these questions in 
detail. Simply write down the number of the question 
with your answer beside it. It is optional whether or 
not you include your name and address. It will only 
take you a few minutes to reply. 

Please send all replies (as soon as you can) to: 


lan Pausacker — Earth Garden Survey, PO Box 176, 
Monbulk, Victoria 3793. Thanks! 


1. What percentage of the food you eat do you grow? Indicate for each of the main foodstuffs. 
. Do you preserve any food? If so, indicate by what methods? 
. Do you keep animals? If so, indicate how many and for what purposes. 
Do you derive any income from the sale of produce or hand-made goods? If so, what do you sell 
and what proportion of vour total income do these sales represent? 
What is your main source of income? Indicate which of the following income brackets you are in: 
$0-$2000, $2000-$5000, $5000-$10,000, $10,000-$20,000, Over $20,000. 
. If you grow food, do you use pesticides? — fungicides? — weedicides? If so, indicate which types 
and what you use them for. 
How do you cultivate your garden or farm? If by machine state type and approximate yearly petrol 
consumption. What is the total area you have under cultivation? 
What is your main form of room heating? Hot water heating? Cooking? Is your house connected to 
electricity? 
. Indicate which of the following activities you engage in regularly: baking bread, handicrafts, car 
servicing or repairing, home improvements or building. 
. How many other people live in your household, and what are their ages? 
ie you гоме in any co-operative ventures such as food co-ops, machinery sharing or pooling 
labour: 
. What is your age, level of formal education, and in what locality do you currently live? 
. If you live on a farm state: 
(i) size of farm and what you do with it (or plan to do). 
(ii) when and why you moved there, where you moved from, and whether you plan to stay there. 
(iii) what difficulties you experience/have experienced. 
. If you live in a country town, when did you move there? What problems do you encounter? Are you 
considering moving, either to the city or to a farm? 
. If you live in the city, would you like to move to a country town? To a farm? If so, what obstacles 
are in your way, and why do you want to move to the country? 
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Survey 2: resources 


JUST HOW RESOURCE-EXPENSIVE IS 
AUSTRALIAN FAMILY? 


A request for participants in a study comparing 
the resource costs of conventional and ‘‘counter- 
culture” ways of life. 


BY DR. TED TRAINER 
Lecturer in Sociology of Education, 
The University of NSW 


For several years | have been running courses for 
trainee teachers on the general question of The Limits 
of Growth, with special emphasis on the question of 
how unnecessarily expensive and wasteful the conven- 
tional suburban or city way of life is in terms of 
throughput of non-renewable resources and energy. 

There are many dimensions to the problem but 
despite its very great importance there seems to have 
been little investigation of just how much unnecessary 
consumption the typical family does account for. 

In arguing with students and others | have found 
general agreement that consumer society is wasteful 
— but most people do not seem to think that relatively 
great savings in work and resource use could be made 
if we stopped producing unnecessary things, changing 
models and designing things to wear out. 

| disagree strongly with this view. | think that if we 
produced things to last, produced mainly functional 
and necessary things, stopped changing models and 
made do with and repaired old things, then we would 
need so much less produced that we could soon re- 
duce the average factory and office working week to 
10 hours or less. 

Someone has estimated that if the North 
Americans would stop changing car models each 
year, workers there would save 15 minutes work a 
week, and the society as a whole would spend (that is, 
waste) $4 to $5 billion less each year! 

| would be surprised if Ivan Illich was right in his 
claim that after a few years of automating factories as 
much as we could and researching the most durable 
and home-repairable designs a modern industrial 
society might produce all it needs with only two hours 
factory and. office work from everyone per week. 

Very important in this sort of question are the 
many "negative multiplyer effects". If we ceased 
using spray cans we would not only save all the time, 
effort, materials and energy now going directly into 
their production but we would also need to produce 
fewer fork lift trucks (to shift cartons of spray cans 
around warehouses) and fewer sheets of galvanised 
iron (to roof the warehouses) etc, etc. For every un- 
necessary product we as a society give up there would 
be numerous chains of savings like this all reducing 
the amount of work we have to do. 

This leads into some very interesting aspects of 
our economic system — a system which actually re- 
quires massive and increasing waste. We in Australia 
alreody produce far more than we need even for an 
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THE WAY OF LIFE OF THE AVERAGE 


affluent existence, but unless we produce even more 
each year the economy will threaten to collapse. 
Consequently we are now in the absurd position where 
we must consume in order to keep the economy going 
and therefore we must work an average of 42 hours 
per week, when in fact we could produce all we need 
in a far shorter work week. 

In the last 20 years the output per person in 
Australia and the United States has doubled, but we 
all go on working just as long and survey evidence in- 
dictates that the experienced quality of life is probably 
falling. 

| predict quite confidently that if economic growth 
continues so that output per head doubles again by 
2000, we will then be working about as long as we are 
now and there will still be about 1O per cent of 
Australians living in poverty (as there has been for de- 
cades). We will have to drive further to find a picnic 
spot and when we arrive there will be more garbage 
there and surveys will report an even lower percentage 
of people saying they enjoy life. 

In other words, economic growth is not likely to 
increase our quality of life, yet it would seem that we 
must have it or our economy will collapse! The clear 
implication, | think, is that we had better find a dif- 
ferent sort of economic system as quickly as we can; 
obviously a zero-growth one. 

Perhaps Illich and | are a long way from the mark 
and we would have to average 20 hours work a week 
to produce all that we need for a comfortable yet not- 
wasteful existence, but such saving would still be 
enormous in terms of resources and energy. 

As far as | know no one has collected figures that 
would give us even a rough idea of the savings that 
could be made it everyone abandoned conspicuous, 
consumerism and moved to more frugal and self- 
sufficient lifestyles. 

| am trying to collect some concrete evidence on 
this question by getting a few families who live in con- 
ventional and unconventional ways to keep a record 
of their day-to-day expenditures for a month and to 
estimate various overhead costs, like insurance and 
rates, on an annual basis. | would be very grateful to 
hear from anyone who would be willing to help me in 
the project by keeping such a record. 

| am especially interested in finding out to what 
extent people living in relatively self-sufficient and 
communal ways can keep out of the cash economy 
and avoid the consumption of non-renewable re- 
sources. | am developing a short list of expenditure 
items and | will send this to anyone who wishes to 
participate in the study. If anyone knows of other 
studies along these lines | would appreciate reference 
to them. 

Please write to T. Trainer, School of Education, 
University of NSW, Kensington, NSW 2033. 


Land lines is a free service for · 
Earth Garden readers. It is 
intended to help those seeking 
to buy or sell land, or searching 
for it and those joining together 
for group land buying. Readers 
must give their full names and 
addresses as proof of their 
sincerity. They have the res- 
ponsibility to thoroughly check 
all deals. Limit 50 words and 
address. 


land 


| have 33 acres overlooking 
canefields, Ballina and the sea (lovely 
view), a small house, a caravan in a 
large shed with bath, combustion 
stove, hot water and cooking facilities. 
Is there a genuine Earth Gardener who 
would like to try farm life? Perhaps a 
'pensioner, or an energetic person will- 
ing to trade some work for cheaper 
rent. Male or female. But please, no 
tobacco, alcohol or drugs. 

Please write: Elizabeth Benecke, 
Tuckombil, via Alstonville, N.S.W. 2477. 


lines 


We are a group of three share- 
holders seeking two others. Our very 
beautiful land is 2⁄2 hours from Sydney 
— 28 acres running from a hilltop to 
river. There's also a five bedroom 
stone house and two implement sheds. 
If this scheme for full or part-time living 
sounds like what you're looking for and 
if you can get $15,000 together, why not 
write to us? 

John Pascoe, Division of Technical 
Teacher Education, P.O. Box 63, Cam- 
perdown, NSW 2050. 


We own 577 acres, 100 of which is 
cleared and the rest forest, situated in 
the foothills of the Ranges, with a 
permanent water supply from Dingo 
Creek. We've realised that we've taken 
too much and would like to share our 
valley with other people and establish a 
small community to be as self-sufficient 
as possible. Price and numbers would 
depend on the people interested, but 
we feel four shares at $6,000 a share 
would be what is needed. Climate and 
environment suits a wide varlety of in- 
terests and almost anything is possible 
here with a little hard work and en- 
thusiasm. 

Lorraine & Chris Andersons, 
Caparra, via Wingham, NSW 2429. 


We have 112 acres of land for sale, 
19 miles from Burnie on the north-west 
coast of Tasmania. It's mostly hilly and 
is all cleared except for about 10-15 
acres of natural bush. There are 
springs, creeks and a small river and 
waterfall at one boundary. There are 
two cottages on the block (both need 
work), both with power, phone and 
water. The land needs some love and 
plain hard work. It has a lot of bracken 
fern and blackberries run wild. Some 
fences are good, some not so good. A 
school bus goes past the door and the 
nearest shop and PO Is seven miles 
away. We are asking $20,000 for the 
whole block, but are open to offers. 

Best wishes, Janey & Rob McKenzie, 
RSD 284, Yolla, Tasmania 7325 (phone 
004-381125). 


For sale: 640 acre property on the 
north coast of NSW, with 200 acres of 
good alluvial flats, the rest sloping 
hills. Good warm country, plenty of 
water, with bitumen road, school bus 
and good house with all conveniences. 
Price $70,000 empty. 

C. Henning, Old Bonalbo, NSW 2470 
(phone 65-7158). 


My husband and 1 and 12-year-old 
daughter would like to rent a little cot- 
tage with enough ground to grow our 
own organic vegetables and fruit, also 
if possible to have a cow or goat, 
chickens and a donkey. If anyone knows 
of any place available either in 
Tasmania, or the Cairns area of North 
Queensland, we would appreciate 
hearing from you. 

S. Hughes, 58 Helena Tce, Sawyers 
Valley, WA 6074. 


1 am a girl in my twenties and spent 
my first 16 years on our farm in New 
Zealand. | have worked on pig, poultry 
and small crops farms and also as a 
nurse. | have seven acres, but the land 
is near the Wivenoe Dam near Esk and 
is pegged as a residential area — and 
that | don't need. Is there a lady or 
older couple who would like a willing 
pair of hands to care for and love their 
land and animals? 

Please write soon: Blair Taylor, 1/59 
Hampstead Road, Highgate Hill, 
Brisbane, Qid 4101. 
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Small acreage, established fruit 
trees, liveable house and permanent 
water wanted in northern N.S.W. or 
Queensland within a horse ride of the 
beach. Prefer fairly established farmlet 
as we are getting on and feel we have 
not the physical strength to start from 
scratch. Renovations and maintenance 
no problems. 

Regards, Jean & Jasmine Sauvere, 
334 Cabramatta Road, Cabramatta, 
N.S.W. 2166. 


We are a young couple (mid-20's) 
who would like to meet other Earth 
Garden people on our planned trip up 
the coast of NSW around May, 1979. 
Before buying land we would like to 
gair some experience (particularly in 
mudbrick house building) in exchange 
for our help. Would anyone be in- 
terested? 

Ali & Gunnar Cheyne-Nielsen, 5/8 
Mosman Street, Mosman, NSW 2088. 


We are a small, young family who will 
be selling our house around New Year. 
We wish to buy a reasonable size 
acreage on the north coast of NSW with 
a view to pig breeding and work 
towards self-sufficiency with a small in- 
come. We'd like to hear from other 
families with similar views and pro- 
spects to live individually and work 
communally. 

Rob & Kathy Turnell, 7 Mintaro 
Avenue, Strathfield, NSW 2136 (phone 
642-8312). 


1 am offering “% shares for $7,000 in 
30 acres and a furnished A-frame 
weekender, 2⁄2 hours drive from 
Sydney. The house has fantastic views, 
overlooking the Hunter Valley and 
River, which is only 300 yards away 
with access. The land is all pasture ex- 
cept for a small tree-lined creek which 
forms the rear boundary. 

For further details phone Sydney 
389-3806. Bill Martin, 2/11 Mirimar 
Avenue, Waverley, NSW 2024. 


We are looking for some acres of 
land on the Sunshine Coast, 
Queensland, in and around Nambour, 
or further inland at Maleny. Size not im- 
portant — anything from three acres 
upwards — but our funds are important. 
We have only $5,000 to $7,000 to spend 
on it. We would appreciate hearing 
from anyone who could help us find our 
dream land. 

Paul & Julie van Gool, 40 Argyle 
Street, 17 Mile Rocks, Qld. 4073. 


We have a nice farmhouse that looks 
out onto a 98 acre valley and lake, 17 
miles inland from  Noosa Heads, 
Queensland. The dairy has a concrete 
floor and a good roof and would be 
ideal for converting into a second 
house. If required, local council will al- 
low the land to be split into two lots. 

Because of financial difficulties we 
are selling the land for $35,000 or 
somewhere near that figure. 

L. MacFarlane, 18 Barton Street, 
Blairgowrie, Victoria 3942. 


For sale: Two delightful old 
weatherboard homes with electricity, 
phone etc, about 70 years of age, 
joined by cat-walk. There are outbulld- 
ings and sheds overlooking a perma- 
nent creek with platapii, ducks, tortoise 
and occassional eels. The property 
contains 11 hectares of cleared fertile 
well-drained soil and is situated only 8 
km from Canungra, Qld, down a 
secluded, dead-end road — and 50 km 
from the Gold Coast if you must! For 
combined reasons | have to ask 
$17,000. 

Contact: Carl Perrin, 27 Yiigarn 
Street, Shenton Park, Perth, WA. 6000. 


We are trying to sell two 36 acre lots 
of fertile, undulating land near Noosa, 
Qld for $14,000 each (a reduced price). 
They are at Cocroy and are nicely 
secluded, each with a natural lake ideal 
for stocking with fish. We are interested 
in any offers. 

Lesley & Peter, 23 Watson Road, Mt 
Martha, Victoria 3934. Phone 
059-741298. 


This might be just the thing for you if 
you want to be away from it all, yet still 
like to get to the big city occassionally, 
or want a weekend retreat. | wish to 
sell a waterfrontage block, well above 
high water mark, on Lamb Island in 
Moreton Bay, Brisbane. It was formerly 
market garden land. Ferry goes daily 
from Rediand Bay to school and a 
barge plies the route of the islands. It’s 
worth $3,000, but any offer considered. 
Please only write if genuinely interest- 
ed. Enclose sae for more details and 
answers to your questions. 

Sincerely, Patricia Banzhaf, P.O. Box 
20, Cardwell, Qid. 4816. 


Araluen, 86 acres of timbered area to 
open fertile area, adjoining the Deva 
River, with split log hut, about % hour 
from Moruya. My half share is for sale 
for $7,500. 

Phone Sydney 8886663 or write 
Graham Davis, 5  Boree Street, 
Marsfield, NSW 2122. 


Melbourne family intend moving to 
Bellingen, N.S.W. around December 
1978 and would like to buy a five 
bedroom home in good condition on a 
few acres of land, preferably in the 
Bellingen area. 

Mrs. Anne Du Cane, 35 McSwain 
Street, Mordialloc, Victoria 3195. 


Glen Alice: 27 miles Rylstone, 50 
miles Lithgow — 15.35 ha. three room 
shack (built by an original survivor 40 
years ago), electricity connected, 
phone available. Store shed, fowl 
house, rough cattle pens. Incredible 
scenery & wild life, 900 ft above sea 
level. Spring fed creek, well, dam and 
500 gal tank. Walk to P.O. and Primary 
School, Rylstone High School bus from 
front gate. Our 40 assorted fruit trees 
are bearing well. Valued by agents at 
$12,500. Need to sell urgently, so will 
settle for $10,000. 

John & Ellen Owen, Lorne Road, Han- 
nam Vale, NSW 2492. 


We are a family of five — Greg 28, Pip 
27, Andrew 4%, Chris 3, and ‘it’ due In 
October, wishing to join in with an 
established or to be established com- 
munity on the land. We would like to be 
with up to three other family units 
somewhere in Victoria or NSW. Our 
likes and dislikes are pretty basic — 
nothing too outlandish. We are semi- 
vegetarians now, but would hope to 
become fully fledged vegetarians on 
the land. 

Please contact us with any ideas of 
offers: Pip & Greg, 13 Ewart Street, 
Malvern, Victoria 3144. Phone 509 1342. 
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| require a farmhouse, shack or 
dwelling to rent from October '78 for a 
period of meditation, fasting and yoga. 
Only requirement is access to fresh 
water. Prefer Nimbin or Coffs Harbour 
(NSW) areas, but anywhere in NSW or 
Queensland will be good. ! will answer 
all letters. 

Peter Lee, 3 Castle Court, North 
Geelong, Victoria 2315. 


We've just purchased 366 acres in 
Gloucester Shire (mid north coast of 
NSW), with council permission to build 
a communal building and four houses. 
There is cleared land, forests and a 
small rainforest, three creeks and it's 
fenced. 

We are a group of four couples and 
four children (and one expected) — 
ages 9, 7, 4, 3 years. Our ages range 
from 30 to 22 years. Owing to family tles 
overseas one couple (no children) wish 
to sell their share at $5,250. The land Is 
tenancy in common, with each person 
having an eighth share. Our aims are 
organic farming, cooperative living, 
mudbrick & timber homes, arts, crafts, 
music and ultimate self-sufficiency. 

Contact: Jennifer Williams, 'Keltset', 
No. 5, Wahroonga Rd, Kanwal, NSW 
2259, or phone (043) 92 3416. 


A group of vegetarians and 
Hygienists is being organized as a co- 
op to buy a farmlet or fruit and veg 
garden land. Willing to co-operate or 
join other groups with objectives of 
self-sufficiency and various 
alternatives of communal life. Please 
send full details or ask for more in- 
formation from: 

Ely Spemer, C/- GPO Box 1746, 
Sydney, NSW 2001. 


We have for sale 872 acres of fertile 
land with a 12% square fibro and 
weatherboard home whitch we've spent 
our spare time renovating, in between 
learning how to cope with growing 
animals (including three children) and 
going to work. It has a large kitchen, 
four bedrooms, lounge, sunroom, two 
bathrooms (septic tank) and laundry. 
Telephone, electricity and town water 
are connected and we are near the 
Hunter River, just four miles from 
Maitland (flood free, even 1955). 

Plenty of animal housing, gardens, 
trees, sheds and aviaries. We have 
found it a good "halfway house" 
between suburbia and the larger area 
where we hope to build and settle — a 
100 acre property we discovered via 
Earth Garden land lines. We are asking 
$45,000. 

Rudy & Dorothy van Acker, 
Aberglasslyn Road, Rutherford, NSW 

2320, or phone (049) 32 8708. 


Three or four of us wish to form a 
collective to set up a Resource Centre 
for Women to gain survival skills, 
herbs, massage etc. Living on Support- 
ing Mother Pension means we are able 
to move out if we can set up a net work 
to do so autonomously. 

Also We're interested in alternative 
schooling. The land needs to be within 
reasonable access to a station, three 
or four hours from Sydney, or a large 
town. If you welcome new energies on 
your land, please contact us. Interested 
in buying a share of communal land 
and hearing from other interested 
women. 

Radha Hemmes, 52 Australia Street, 
Camperdown, NSW 2050 


We have 85 acres at Glastonbury, 
near Gympie, Queensland, for sale, for 
which we are asking $28,000 or will 
swap for another farm. We have a three 
bedroom, newly painted 18-year-old 
house with combustion stove and gas 
lights which sits on a ridge overlooking 
the valley. The property backs on to a 
State Forest and is mostly frost-free. 
Electricity is one km away, although a 
windmill would be ideal. 

Please phone Garry Lawler, Brisbane 
205 2434, or write to 429 Gympie Rd, 
Strathpine, Qld. 4500. 


т a 28 year old lady with a 47 year 
old son. In November we'll probably be 
returning from Hobart to live in NSW 
and would like to share a place with 
sensitive people with children 
somewhere in the country, preferably 
single parents (not essential). 

Please write: Annabel Fox, 84 
Newdegate Street, North Hobart, 
Tasmania 7000. 


About 172 hours drive north of Sydney 
is a lovely natural bush block of 40 
acres. The waters of Mangrove Creek 
run by at one corner. There are tall. 
trees and hills, a fresh water creek, 
springs, wombats ‘and birds. The price 
is $11,500. 

Please write to Yvonne Jones, 1 
Crowley Road, Berowra, N.S.W. 2081. 


Wanted: a Cinva Ram, second hand, 
or information of supply other than 
Elders Buildings Supplies. 

Bob Waisn, 73 Belmore Street, 
Gulgong, NSW 2852. 


We are interested in buying some 
land, with or without house, sheds etc. 
We intend to achieve self-sufficlency 
and possibly a crop or vineyard to look 
after. Anyone with land to sell under 
$30,000 please write. 

Hans & Tania Rae, 20 Bragg Street, 
Hackett, A.C.T. 2602. 


Is there anyone who would like 5 
acres and 9 perches of tranquility? 
Block is fenced, has frontage to swift 
trout stream, and a new cottage with 
power, telephone and septic system. 
Over the past seven years we have 
established hundreds of trees, 50 grape 
vines, and a small orchard. Rates only 
$1.00 per week. Asking $19,000 and 
terms available. Four seasons guaran- 
teed! 

Write for full details, Steve & Jeannie 
Grimsley, Box 138, Mawson, A.C.T. 
2607. 


1 am a Victorian who owns a 1/10th 
share ($1,500) in 320 acres which cost 
about $16,000. The land is 20 miles 
north of Coffs Harbour, NSW, six miles 
west of Woolgoolga at Upper Corindi. 
The land is covered in trees and people 
are already living there. I'm willing to 
sell at cost price of $1,500. | have better 
resources for my way of life here in Vic- 
toria. 

lan Noble, Bass Highway, Anderson, 
C/- PO Kilcunda, Victoria 3995. 


Wanted — people to share my plece 
of earth. Couple or single people. Ac- 
commodation is a caravan-camper. In- 
terested people should not mind 
roughing it, but be interested in self- 
sufficiency and working together. | 
would like to contact EG type people, 
visit and have them visit me (please 
write first). 

Phil Tuohy, 32 Mansfield Road, 
Galston, NSW 2159. 


For sale: 100 acre block, 7 miles west 
of Coffs Harbour, NSW, mainly hilly, 
heavily-timbered country with young 
flooded gum and hardwood timber and 
an abundance of wildlife including 
koalas, lyrebirds, scrub turkeys and 
satin bower birds. Price is $50,000 
clear. 

Paddy Houlahan, 26, Gallipoli Road, 
Coffs Harbour, NSW 2450. 


We are five people who have bought a 


farm in order to learn the skills of in- 
dependence and self-sufficiency. Three 
of us are living on the farm and two are 
working elsewhere. It’s large and 
there's a lot of work to be done. We 
have made a cottage comfortable and 
plan to build a house, plant trees and 
build up pigs and goats, It may be that 
there are persons, men or women, who 
would like to come and work with us for 
a time to develop their own skills and 
confidence. Initially, we suggest that 
interested people should write to us. 

Our address: C/- M. Pitfield, Roadside 
Delivery, Ensay, East Gippsland, Vic- 
toria 3895. 
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We would like to share 10 acres of 
good loamy soil ... 2% acres Is 
naturally and thickly tree-studded, with 
newly built 36 ft x 24 ft Australiana style 
shed with large live-in loft which could 
easily be completed to a cottage. There 
is a rainwater tank and water pumped 
up from the Albert River which forms 
our border. The river supplies us with a 
waterhole, sandy banks, weeping bot- 
tle-brush, black bean trees and other 
natives, besides myriad birds and 
animals. Power is connected and it's a 
half hour drive from Beenleigh. 

Love & peace, Maria & Barry Frost, 
"Rasa Sayang”, Carramar Street, 
Loganlea, 01а, 4205, phone Brisbane 
200 5441. 


Anyone interested in joining three 
other couples in a commune on 350 
acres of mid-north land with river fron- 
tage? We already have local shire ap- 
proval and will develop the land in 
harmony with nature. Price is $5,500 for 
one full quarter share. | will be please 
to send more details to interested peo- 
ple. 

Wite to Rick Colclough, 'Eungala', 
Kalang Road, Dora Creek, NSW 2264. 


We are a young family seeking 10 to 
20 acres of partly cleared land in the 
Seymour district, Victoria. It must be 
within reach of a school bus line and a 
permanent water supply and power are 
essential. We are eager to contact any 
Earth Garden readers in the area to ex- 
change ideas. 

Peace & love to all — Rosemarie 
Gubhels, 11 Redbank Road, Seymour, 
Victoria 3660 (phone Seymour 92 1915). 


We are a young couple with one child 
and will be travelling from August to 
coastal NSW and southern Queensland 
looking for land to buy. We'd like to 
meet people already living on co- 
operatives, particularly those partly 
self-sufficient, who would be willing to 
discuss and show us their alternative 
lifestyle. If you can help, please write. 

Des Jones, Flat 4, 901 Gregory 
Street, Wendouree, Ballarat, Victoria 
3355. 


In November '78-February '79 | will 
be travelling across North Queensland 
and through the Northern Territory, 
then down to Perth, across South 
Australia and Victoria, through NSW 
and back to Queensland. During this 
time 1 would like to visit any Earth 
Gardeners and would like information 
on the Richmond Agricultural College 
at Hawkesbury, NSW, or on any farm or 
places available for rent in the area. 

David Griffiths, 15 Brindabella Street, 
Chapell Hills, Brisbane, Queensland 
4069. 


Dear friends, 

We're still here! Last issue we 
had a silly misprint (page 7 of 
EG22-3) which may have led you 
to believe that we are already 
sunning ourselves in Greece. 
We're not. It should have read... . 
"We intend to take a Sabbatical for 
most of 1979 . . ." not 1978. 

In fact this last half of the year 
is quite frantic for us, with 
publication of this special PLACE 
issue, The Second Earth Garden 


Book due about now, then Keith's 
illustrated Earth Garden Herbal 
in November and — finally — 
another  giant-.sized issue, 
Australian Access 2, which is 
due in December. 

Even when we finally do leave 
(probably in February 1979) all 
Earth Garden orders will con- 
tinue to be attended to as normal- 
ly. We've arranged this already. 

Welcome to all the new readers 
who've joined us recently after 
buying Australian Access, 
because for the first time we had 
somebody else distribute copies 
to newsagents — which we don't 
normally supply. We're glad we 
did this as we have reached lots 
of people who previously didn't 
know Earth Garden existed. 

As this issue is the fourth for 
1978, most subscriptions end with 
it Australian Access 2, alias 
EG25, is an extra issue for the 
year and not included in original 
subscriptions. So, don't miss out, 
send your $3.50 now. 

When we return from our work- 
ing holiday overseas, we'll notify 
all current subscribers of our 
publishing plans. 

Peace & love, 
Keith & Irene 


AUSTRALIAN ACCESS 
Sourcebook 
Australian Access is our 148 
page sourcebook of plans, 
books, groups, tools апа 
techniques for the post oil age 
in Australia. It covered 
particularly food growing, 
permaculture tree crops, 
alternative energy, especially 
solar, wind and water power, 
owner-building, including earth 
structures and water supply, 
with how to build а 15,000 
gallon concrete tank for $350 
and make a pump from a bucket 

and a few bits and pieces! 

Another important section 
was on the Aborigines, their 
crafts (like dilly bags) and 
tucker in the Centre and Top 
End. With each item you'll find 
leads to further information, 
book reviews, addresses and 
prices, with a roundup of other 
sourcebooks. Australian Access 
was a double issue (EG22-23) 

Australian Access 2 (EG25) 
will be out in December. It will 
fill in the gaps from the first 
Access issue with more energy 
subjects, such as methane, mus- 
cle, pedal power and even fossil 
fuels. 


EARTH GARDEN, PO BOX 378, EPPING, NSW, AUSTRALIA 2121 
PRICES — Includes postage in Australia 


SINGLE ISSUES: EG1-EG10 — $1.25 each 

EG11-EG14 — $1.45 each 

EG15 and 16 — $2 each 

EG17-EG21 — $1.80 each 
AUSTRALIAN ACCESS (EG22/23) — $3.50 

EG24 (PLACE) — $1.80 
AUSTRALIAN ACCESS 2 (EG25) due Dec, 1978 — $3.50 
SETS: EG1-EG10 — $12 

EG11-EG20 — $17 
SPECIAL: EG1-EG20 — $27.50 
THE LOT: EG1-EG25 — $37.50 
(Includes Access 1 and 2) 
THE EARTH GARDEN BOOK (best of EG1-EG10) — $7.55 
THE SECOND EG BOOK (best of EG 11-EG20) — $7.55 
THE EG HERBAL (due November, 1978) — $9.50 
TOTAL ENCLOSED 


Foreign, add 10 cents per copy for seamail post 


NO NEED TO CUT THE PAGE — JUST SEND US DETAILS IN A LETTER IF YOU PREFER. 
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Three or four of us wish to form a 
collective to set up a Resource Centre 
for Women to gain survival skills, 
herbs, massage etc. Living on Support- 
ing Mother Pension means we are able 
to move out if we can set up a net work 
to do so autonomously. 

Also We're interested in alternative 
schooling. The land needs to be within 
reasonable access to a station, three 
or four hours from Sydney, or a large 
town. If you welcome new energies on 
your land, please contact us. Interested 
in buying a share of communal land 
and hearing from other interested 
women. 

Radha Hemmes, 52 Australia Street, 
Camperdown, NSW 2050 


We have 85 acres at Glastonbury, 
near Gympie, Queensland, for sale, for 
which we are asking $28,000 or will 
swap for another farm. We have a three 
bedroom, newly painted 18-year-old 
house with combustion stove and gas 
lights which sits on a ridge overlooking 
the valley. The property backs on to a 
State Forest and is mostly frost-free. 
Electricity is one km away, although a 
windmill would be ideal. 

Please phone Garry Lawler, Brisbane 
205 2434, or write to 429 Gympie Rd, 
Strathpine, Qld. 4500. 


т a 28 year old lady with a 47 year 
old son. In November we'll probably be 
returning from Hobart to live in NSW 
and would like to share a place with 
sensitive people with children 
somewhere in the country, preferably 
single parents (not essential). 

Please write: Annabel Fox, 84 
Newdegate Street, North Hobart, 
Tasmania 7000. 


About 172 hours drive north of Sydney 
is a lovely natural bush block of 40 
acres. The waters of Mangrove Creek 
run by at one corner. There are tall. 
trees and hills, a fresh water creek, 
springs, wombats ‘and birds. The price 
is $11,500. 

Please write to Yvonne Jones, 1 
Crowley Road, Berowra, N.S.W. 2081. 


Wanted: a Cinva Ram, second hand, 
or information of supply other than 
Elders Buildings Supplies. 

Bob Waisn, 73 Belmore Street, 
Gulgong, NSW 2852. 


We are interested in buying some 
land, with or without house, sheds etc. 
We intend to achieve self-sufficlency 
and possibly a crop or vineyard to look 
after. Anyone with land to sell under 
$30,000 please write. 

Hans & Tania Rae, 20 Bragg Street, 
Hackett, A.C.T. 2602. 


Is there anyone who would like 5 
acres and 9 perches of tranquility? 
Block is fenced, has frontage to swift 
trout stream, and a new cottage with 
power, telephone and septic system. 
Over the past seven years we have 
established hundreds of trees, 50 grape 
vines, and a small orchard. Rates only 
$1.00 per week. Asking $19,000 and 
terms available. Four seasons guaran- 
teed! 

Write for full details, Steve & Jeannie 
Grimsley, Box 138, Mawson, A.C.T. 
2607. 


1 am a Victorian who owns a 1/10th 
share ($1,500) in 320 acres which cost 
about $16,000. The land is 20 miles 
north of Coffs Harbour, NSW, six miles 
west of Woolgoolga at Upper Corindi. 
The land is covered in trees and people 
are already living there. I'm willing to 
sell at cost price of $1,500. | have better 
resources for my way of life here in Vic- 
toria. 

lan Noble, Bass Highway, Anderson, 
C/- PO Kilcunda, Victoria 3995. 


Wanted — people to share my plece 
of earth. Couple or single people. Ac- 
commodation is a caravan-camper. In- 
terested people should not mind 
roughing it, but be interested in self- 
sufficiency and working together. | 
would like to contact EG type people, 
visit and have them visit me (please 
write first). 

Phil Tuohy, 32 Mansfield Road, 
Galston, NSW 2159. 


For sale: 100 acre block, 7 miles west 
of Coffs Harbour, NSW, mainly hilly, 
heavily-timbered country with young 
flooded gum and hardwood timber and 
an abundance of wildlife including 
koalas, lyrebirds, scrub turkeys and 
satin bower birds. Price is $50,000 
clear. 

Paddy Houlahan, 26, Gallipoli Road, 
Coffs Harbour, NSW 2450. 


We are five people who have bought a 


farm in order to learn the skills of in- 
dependence and self-sufficiency. Three 
of us are living on the farm and two are 
working elsewhere. It’s large and 
there's a lot of work to be done. We 
have made a cottage comfortable and 
plan to build a house, plant trees and 
build up pigs and goats, It may be that 
there are persons, men or women, who 
would like to come and work with us for 
a time to develop their own skills and 
confidence. Initially, we suggest that 
interested people should write to us. 

Our address: C/- M. Pitfield, Roadside 
Delivery, Ensay, East Gippsland, Vic- 
toria 3895. 
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We would like to share 10 acres of 
good loamy soil ... 2% acres Is 
naturally and thickly tree-studded, with 
newly built 36 ft x 24 ft Australiana style 
shed with large live-in loft which could 
easily be completed to a cottage. There 
is a rainwater tank and water pumped 
up from the Albert River which forms 
our border. The river supplies us with a 
waterhole, sandy banks, weeping bot- 
tle-brush, black bean trees and other 
natives, besides myriad birds and 
animals. Power is connected and it's a 
half hour drive from Beenleigh. 

Love & peace, Maria & Barry Frost, 
"Rasa Sayang”, Carramar Street, 
Loganlea, 01а, 4205, phone Brisbane 
200 5441. 


Anyone interested in joining three 
other couples in a commune on 350 
acres of mid-north land with river fron- 
tage? We already have local shire ap- 
proval and will develop the land in 
harmony with nature. Price is $5,500 for 
one full quarter share. | will be please 
to send more details to interested peo- 
ple. 

Wite to Rick Colclough, 'Eungala', 
Kalang Road, Dora Creek, NSW 2264. 


We are a young family seeking 10 to 
20 acres of partly cleared land in the 
Seymour district, Victoria. It must be 
within reach of a school bus line and a 
permanent water supply and power are 
essential. We are eager to contact any 
Earth Garden readers in the area to ex- 
change ideas. 

Peace & love to all — Rosemarie 
Gubhels, 11 Redbank Road, Seymour, 
Victoria 3660 (phone Seymour 92 1915). 


We are a young couple with one child 
and will be travelling from August to 
coastal NSW and southern Queensland 
looking for land to buy. We'd like to 
meet people already living on co- 
operatives, particularly those partly 
self-sufficient, who would be willing to 
discuss and show us their alternative 
lifestyle. If you can help, please write. 

Des Jones, Flat 4, 901 Gregory 
Street, Wendouree, Ballarat, Victoria 
3355. 


In November '78-February '79 | will 
be travelling across North Queensland 
and through the Northern Territory, 
then down to Perth, across South 
Australia and Victoria, through NSW 
and back to Queensland. During this 
time 1 would like to visit any Earth 
Gardeners and would like information 
on the Richmond Agricultural College 
at Hawkesbury, NSW, or on any farm or 
places available for rent in the area. 

David Griffiths, 15 Brindabella Street, 
Chapell Hills, Brisbane, Queensland 
4069. 


Dear friends, 

We're still here! Last issue we 
had a silly misprint (page 7 of 
EG22-3) which may have led you 
to believe that we are already 
sunning ourselves in Greece. 
We're not. It should have read... . 
"We intend to take a Sabbatical for 
most of 1979 . . ." not 1978. 

In fact this last half of the year 
is quite frantic for us, with 
publication of this special PLACE 
issue, The Second Earth Garden 


Book due about now, then Keith's 
illustrated Earth Garden Herbal 
in November and — finally — 
another  giant-.sized issue, 
Australian Access 2, which is 
due in December. 

Even when we finally do leave 
(probably in February 1979) all 
Earth Garden orders will con- 
tinue to be attended to as normal- 
ly. We've arranged this already. 

Welcome to all the new readers 
who've joined us recently after 
buying Australian Access, 
because for the first time we had 
somebody else distribute copies 
to newsagents — which we don't 
normally supply. We're glad we 
did this as we have reached lots 
of people who previously didn't 
know Earth Garden existed. 

As this issue is the fourth for 
1978, most subscriptions end with 
it Australian Access 2, alias 
EG25, is an extra issue for the 
year and not included in original 
subscriptions. So, don't miss out, 
send your $3.50 now. 

When we return from our work- 
ing holiday overseas, we'll notify 
all current subscribers of our 
publishing plans. 

Peace & love, 
Keith & Irene 


AUSTRALIAN ACCESS 
Sourcebook 
Australian Access is our 148 
page sourcebook of plans, 
books, groups, tools апа 
techniques for the post oil age 
in Australia. It covered 
particularly food growing, 
permaculture tree crops, 
alternative energy, especially 
solar, wind and water power, 
owner-building, including earth 
structures and water supply, 
with how to build а 15,000 
gallon concrete tank for $350 
and make a pump from a bucket 

and a few bits and pieces! 

Another important section 
was on the Aborigines, their 
crafts (like dilly bags) and 
tucker in the Centre and Top 
End. With each item you'll find 
leads to further information, 
book reviews, addresses and 
prices, with a roundup of other 
sourcebooks. Australian Access 
was a double issue (EG22-23) 

Australian Access 2 (EG25) 
will be out in December. It will 
fill in the gaps from the first 
Access issue with more energy 
subjects, such as methane, mus- 
cle, pedal power and even fossil 
fuels. 


EARTH GARDEN, PO BOX 378, EPPING, NSW, AUSTRALIA 2121 
PRICES — Includes postage in Australia 


SINGLE ISSUES: EG1-EG10 — $1.25 each 

EG11-EG14 — $1.45 each 

EG15 and 16 — $2 each 

EG17-EG21 — $1.80 each 
AUSTRALIAN ACCESS (EG22/23) — $3.50 

EG24 (PLACE) — $1.80 
AUSTRALIAN ACCESS 2 (EG25) due Dec, 1978 — $3.50 
SETS: EG1-EG10 — $12 

EG11-EG20 — $17 
SPECIAL: EG1-EG20 — $27.50 
THE LOT: EG1-EG25 — $37.50 
(Includes Access 1 and 2) 
THE EARTH GARDEN BOOK (best of EG1-EG10) — $7.55 
THE SECOND EG BOOK (best of EG 11-EG20) — $7.55 
THE EG HERBAL (due November, 1978) — $9.50 
TOTAL ENCLOSED 


Foreign, add 10 cents per copy for seamail post 


NO NEED TO CUT THE PAGE — JUST SEND US DETAILS IN A LETTER IF YOU PREFER. 
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EG1: MOVE OUT... 
MEGALOPOLIS ... A GAS 
TRUCK ... BACKYARD FARM 
... HANS POULSEN 
KIBBUTZ ... MORAN е 
. ACCESS KEY 
CHINESE COMMUNE .. 
EARTHWORMS ... ORGANIC 
GROWING ... BEAN SHOOTS 
. FRED ROBINSON ... 
HERBS ... FASTING 


EG2: ORGANIC FARM ... 
START A GARDEN ... THE 
RODALE WAY ... NEIL 
DOUGLAS & THE ART OF 
GARDENING ... FORAGING 
... KEY... LIVING THE GOOD 
LIFE ... P. A. YEOMANS & THE 
CITY FOREST ... KIEWA 
FARMS ... DRYING FOOD . 
WHAT 5 WRONG WITH FOOD? 
OPONICS .. AUCK- 
LAND’ Нч ORGANIC GARBAGE 


EG3: HERBS ... COMPOSTING 
GUIDE ... A COMPOST BOX 
FAST FERTILIZER ... ALL 
ABOUT GOATS... 
COMPANION PLANTS TABLE 
... MUDBRICK BUILDING 
WITH NEIL & ABBIE ... TOM 
BUILDS DOMES ... JEFF’S 
WATERWHEEL ... BREAD ... 
POTTERY SPINNING  .. 
VEGIES SALADS ... GLEN- 
FIELD FARM ... KEY. 


EG4: BEE ISSUE — A 
PLEASANT TREATISE ON pe 
HONEY ВЕЕ ... BEE LORE . 
HISTORY ... HONEY 
PRACTICAL: BEEKEEPING 8 
. TASMANIA . 


.ENZYMES ... BIO-DYNAMIC 
FRUIT TREES ...PURPLE 
PATCH ... BLACK SHEEP ... 
TANNING ... CANDLES ... 

BREAD AGAIN . DONKEYS 


EG5: WIND ISSUE — 
WINDMILLS, WINDPUMPS, 
GENERATORS, MYTHOLOGY, 
SOURCES ... RAKU POTTERY 
... JUST NINE ACRES 

FEEDWELL FOUNDRY ... 
SELF-IMAGE ... CINVA RAM 
... GARDEN TOOLS ... 
KEEPING FOWLS ... 
HAMBURGHS ... MOON 
PLANTING ... FALLOUT 
SHELTER. 


EG6: SOLAR 1 — THE SUN 
CULTS ... STONEHENGE ... 
SCIENCE & THE SUN ... 
SOLAR COOKER ... SUNDIAL 
... THE LOST WORLD ... 
CEMENT RENDERING A 
HOUSE ... GONDWANALAND 
... SHALOM ... CAJUN 
COOKIN’ ... HEALTHY 
HORSES ... CRYSTAL HILL 
SPIRIT OF NIMBIN ... 
TASSAJARA BREAD. 


EG7 SOLAR 2 — SOLAR HOT 
WATER IDEAS & SOURCES ... 
FLIGHT FROM THE CITY ... 
GOOD COMPANY ... LAND. 
TITLES ... MAPS ... ANGORA 
GOATS ... MULBERRIES . 
MAKE A LEATHER BAG & 
BELT ... MUSHROOMS ... 
START A SCHOOL 
SCHOOL GARDENS ... 
SILENT SPRING ... NATURAL 
DYES . MUDBRICKS 


EG8: GAS POWER — 
METHANE ... WATER— 
WASTE — FUEL — FOOD 
CYCLE ... POWER FROM THE 
PIG PEN ... SOURCES ... BY 
TRUCK TO TASSIE ... BEES, 
‘GOATS & % ACRE ... 
CUMBUNGI HATS ... 
HARMONY FARM ... TAPERS 
... INKLE LOOM ... FAMILY 
A-FRAME ... COUNTRY 
COTTAGES `... 


EG9: GAS POWER 2 — 
ALTERNATIVES TO PETROL 
... LPG FUEL ... SEPTIC GAS 
... MARY'S PLACE ... STONE 
RUBBLE BUILDING ... OATS 
... MACROBIOTICS ... DUCKS 
... HORSE & CART ... OLIVES 
... RUG FRAME ... FRUIT & 
FLOWER WINES ... ORGANIC 

‘FARMING ... MONOCULTURE 

... HOWTOKILLAPIG. 


EG10: TREVOR'S GRANITE 
,HOUSE ... NODDY'SDOME ... 
JARRAH SHINGLES ... MUD- 
iBRICKS YET AGAIN ... THE 
AUTONOMOUS HOUSE ... 
BAMBOO FLUTES ... BIO- 
DYNAMICS ... GEESE &: 
GUINEA FOWL ... CHIP 
HEATER... ATANDEM...GAS 
AGAIN ... SQUASH ... FULL 
INDEXTOOURFIRST9ISSUES 


EG11: WATER ISSUE — FARM 
DAM ... HYDRAULIC RAM ... 
WATER WHEELS ... A 
MILLER'S TALE ... THE SEED 
PRIMER ... AT HOME IN 
QUEBEC ... OKRA ... 
TOMATOES ... SOFT 
TECHNOLOGY ... SOLAR 
SPACE HEATERS ... START 
WITH HENS ... BOX ... BEDS 
.. GINGER BEER .. . WINE. 


EG15: A LYTEL HERBALL — 
GROWING & USING HERBS ... 


EG14: SELF-SUFFICIENCY — 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


EG12: KEEPING FOOD 
DRYING ... SALTING 


EG13: BUSH ISSUE — MEN 
WITH AXES ... BARK HUT... 


BOTTLING ... STORING ...| TIM & RAYA ... ANIMAL,| THOREAU, HELEN & SCOTT | QUOTES & ILLUSTRATIONS 
BEAN FEAST ... TAHU ...| VEGETABLE, MINSTREL ...| NEARING ... THE TRANSI-| FROM THE CLASSIC 16TH & 
WILD FOODS ... TOBACCO | WOODCHIPS YOUR| TION ... THE SHOCK 17TH CENTURY HERBALS 


NATIVE GARDEN ... FLORA & 
FAUNA ... WILD PLACES ... 
WILDLIFE ... NATIONAL 
PARKS ... BUSHCRAFT ... 
WOOD FUEL .SOLAR HOT 
WATERPLANS (PARTII). 


... DIVIDE & MULTIPLY ... 
PAINLESS DIET ... PLANS 
FOR A SOLAR WATER 
HEATER (PART 1) ... SOLAR 
COOKER BLUEPRINT 

SOLAR STILLS. 


BARTER ... GARDENS FOR 
.ALL. BOTOBOLAR GRAPES 
... ABIGAIL’S GOATS ... 
BUSH OUT OF PLACE ... 
SAVE A RAIN- FOREST ... TRY 
MILLET. 


(TURNER, GERARD, PARKIN- 
SON, HYLL, CULPEPER, ETC) 
| WITH A MODERN COMMEN- 
TARY ОМ HERBS IN 
AUSTRALIA ... COMPANION 
HERBS. 


EG17: FENCING & BUILDING — 
ALL ABOUT FENCING ... DRY 
STONE WALLS ... “О” FOR 
DUCKS ... KHAKI 
CAMPBELLS ... NETTING . 

ASPARAGUS ... MAKE SOAP 
... THE AEOLIAN HARP . 

BIO-CYCLE HOUSE ... POLE 
SHELTER ... PISE IN DARWIN 
... DIRT CHEAP ... BREED- 
ING BLACK SHEEP. 


EG18: THE FRUIT GARDEN — 
ORANGES & LEMONS ... 
OTHER CITRUS ... OLIVES ... 
NUTS ... TROPICAL FRUIT ... 
FODDER TREES ... BIRDS & 
INSECTS ... 3000 TREES ... 
BUILD A ROAD ... HOME 
BIRTH ... ASTROLOGICAL 
PLANTING CHART ... CINVA- 
RAM HOUSE ... EARTH- 
WORMS ... A SIMPLE WOOD 
KILN... SUNFLOWERS. 


EG16: A LYTEL HERBALL, 
PART П — COMFREY, 
LAVENDER, WORMWOOD, 
YARROW ... PEOPLE & THE 
LAND ... FEED FOR FOWLS 
... BASIC BEEKEEPING ... 
MORE ON GOATS ... 
PIONEER PISE ... ESSENE 
. WEEDS & Pi ih 


CLYDESDALES ... MIRACLE 
PUMP ... GANDHI 


... POT-BELLY STOVES .. 

COOKING WITH WOOD .. 

MAKING A QUID ... BUILD A 
STORAGE CELLAR ... 
EARTHLY DELIGHTS ACCESS 
... FIRE & THE BUSH ... SUN- 
RISE FARM ... STONEFRUIT 
... MACADAMIAS ... ALTER- 
a E BIRTH ... TREE 
PLANTING ... EG COVER 
STORY (BIND YOUR COPIES). 


EG19: WOOD HEAT — JOTULS 


EG22/23: AUSTRALIAN AC- 
CESS 148 PAGE DOUBLE ISSUE 
— ABORIGINIES ... ORGANIC 
GROWING ... PEST CONTROL 
... SEEDS ... PERMACULTURE 
;— INTERVIEW WITH BILL 
MOLLISON ... TREE CROPS .. 
APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY 
.. WIND, SOLAR AND WATER 
POWER WITH ACCESS TO 
PLANS, GROUPS, BOOKS, 
TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES .. 
WATER TANK ... A BUCKET 
PUMP ... OWNER-BUILT 
HOMES IN AUSTRALIA ... 


EG20: FRUIT GARDEN CON- 
TINUES — APPLES ... PEARS 
... CORDON & ESPALIER ... 
AVOCADOS ... FEEDBACK ... 
WHY WE'RE DIFFERENT ... 
AXE OR CRAIN SAW? ... 
FATU-HIVA ... BIRDS AGAIN 
POLLEN ... HAYBALE PIG 
HOUSE LOVE YOUR COW 
ACCESS ... ROSEHIP JAM 
... MORE WOOD HEAT ... 
MUDBRICK FLATS ... ELEC- 
TRIC GENERATING . ER UAM 
HOMES ... GOUR 
PRESERVE FENCE POSTS | 
SURPRISING WINES. 


The Second 
EARTH GARDEN 


Book 
Nelson, 256 pages 


THE BEST STORIES FROM 
EG11-EG20 WITH LOW-COST 
PROJECTS TO HELP YOU LIVE 
WELL IN THE POST-OIL AGE. 

BUILD А SOLAR WATER 
HEATER, GROW FRUIT TREE 
CROPS, BUILD IN STONE OR 
MUDBRICKS, GROW & 
PRESERVE FOOD, MAKE 
SOAP, CHEESE, WINE, 

FENCES & EVEN A ROAD. 


AXEWOMANSHIP ... GL 
PUPPETS ... JOY OF 
SPINNING ... TIME TO WEAVE 
... EASY RUGS ... THE 
GALLERY ... INDEX TO EG 
ISSUES 10-20 ... THE OLD 
ROSES ... CHANGING ROLES 
... YOGA ... INNER PEACE 
... MUDDY BUILDING ... A 
SUMATRAN HOUSE ... THE 
GROUP ... ACCESS ... 
VALUE OF HERBS (ALL 
ARTICLES BY WOMEN !). 
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EARTH GARDEN BOOKS 


Edited by Irene and Keith Smith 

The Earth Garden Books may change your life. 
Basically, they are about putting a roof over your 
head and food in your stomach and living a simple, 
self-reliant life in Australia today. They are thick 
paperbacks, published by Thomas Nelson, each with 
256 pages and scores of illustrations. Together they 
represent six years of the best material from Earth 

Garden magazine. Available at $7.55 each, posted. 


The Earth Garden Book 
A guide to self-sufficiency. Includes organic food growing, 
keeping animals, bees, handcrafts, mudbrick building and 
reports from people who have left the city to lead the good life 
all round Australia. Over 20,000 copies sold! 


The Second Earth Garden Book 
Out now! A companion volume chosen from Earth Garden 
issues 11 to 20. Includes practical, ‘‘how-to’’ stories like 
home-building with rammed earth and stone, constructing 
fences, a solar water heater, a food storage cellar, a haybale pig 
house and poultry shed, planning fruit tree crops, making soap 
and cooking and heating with wood. 


The Illustrated Earth Garden Herbal 
Collected by Keith Vincent Smith 

Due in November. This delightful book about herbs has 176 
pages (large format paperback) and costs $9.50 posted. Here the 
old herbalists speak directly about some 40 herbs, to which is 
added a modern commentary with growing details for Australia, 
a glossary, bibliography and index. Illustrations from the classic 
works. An ideal gift. 


Subscription details and order form inside 
Earth Garden, PO Box 378, Epping, NSW, Australia 2121 


